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Selections to stimulate your mind, to help you grow spiritually and men- 
tally, offered at big discounts, make The Thomas More Book Club the book club that 
discriminating readers are proud to belong to. 

You can have the most important and significant books of the year at dis- 
counts of 25 per cent to over 35 per cent simply by joining the Thomas More Book Club. 
Giving you books with Catholic principles and high literary standards at a minimum of 
expense is the policy of this unique book club. We offer no “’free’’ dividend books, but 
instead, give you direct savings on all the books of your choice. Each month you'll re- 
ceive, without charge, our big Newsletter, describing in detail the current book selections 
so that you can decide whether or not you want them. There is no membership fee in the 
Thomas More Book Club. Your only obligation is to purchase four Club selections, at the 
special discounts, each year you are a member. 
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gt JOHN’S SUNDAY MISSAL 


32 x 6 — India Paper — 1471 Pages 
Imprimatur: Francis Cardinal Spellman 


Completely up -to-date, convenient in size, 
simple in arrangement with beautiful legible 
type and exquisite bindings at so reasonable 
a price. 

Cloth $1.00 — Leather $2.70 


ST. JOHN’S DAILY MISSAL 


3% x 5% — India Paper — 587 Pages 
Imprimatur: Francis Cardinal Spellman 
So instructive, so simple in arrangement easy 


to follow for active participation in the Most 
Holy Mystery—the Mass. 


Initialed two color illustrations, follows the 
Ecclesiastical Seasons of the year and in- 
cludes all popular devotions and Novenas. 


Cloth $2.95 — Leather $6.50 








C. WILDERMANN CO., Inc. 


Publishers of the Douay Holy Bible 


The NEw EXCLUSIVE PRAYERBOOK 


ST. JOHN’S DAILY PRAYER BOOK 


by Rev. Daniel M. Dougherty 
of Cathedral College New York City 


32 x 5/2 — India Paper — 543 Pages 


Imprimatur: Francis Cardinal Spellman 


The first in print uniting your private devotions with the pub- 
lic prayer of the Church. The text arrangement is based on 
the Encyclical of Pope Pius XII on The Sacred Liturgy. 


It will serve your particular devotions, carry you along with 
the general devotional life of Catholics, relate you to the de- 
votions of the various seasons of the Church Year, to the 
Feast of the Saint honored each day. 


Includes all popular devotions and Novenas. 
For Everyday Use—For Frequent Use—For Occasional Use 


Cloth $1.75 — Imit. Leather $2.25 — Leather $4.00 


26 Vesey St., New York 8, N.Y. 











Now! A New Testament 
From the Original Greek 
for Modern Americans! 
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TESTAMENT 


Translated by James A. Kleist, $.J., and 
Joseph L. Lilly, C.M 


At last! A version of the New Testament that 
you will find presents the Gospels and Epistles in 
a manner as completely readable and enjoyable 
as the latest popular book. Achieving supreme 
clarity, Fathers Kleist and Lilly have master- 
fully reproduced in “American-English” the 
exact meaning and the true spirit of the original 
Greek manuscript. Here are all the delicate 
shadings of expression and rich “close to the 
people” flavorings of speech the Evangelists 
deliberately employed in the original to make 
Christ’s message intelligible to everyone. From 
Kleist-Lilly’s translation, you will derive so 
much greater pleasure in reading your favorite 


New Testament passages — St. Paul on charity, 
the Christmas story, the Sermon on the Mount. 
It’s a thoroughly readable version of Scripture 
that means many more hours of inspiration and 
enrichment for today’s Americans!. $5.00 


At your bookstore or use the coupon below to order 
directly from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
410 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Bruce-Milwaukee: Please send me 
KLEIST-LILLY “New Testament” at $5.00 a copy. 
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New Books 


The Sacraments in the 


Christian Life 
By M. M. Philipon, O.P. 


A doctrinal treatment of the sacra- 
ments showing that the entire mys- 
tical body of Christ is progressively 
built up through the use of the sac- 
raments. It emphasizes this aspect 
of the Church’s sacramental system 
and applies the doctrinal teaching 
to the daily lives of the individual 
Christian. $4.25 














All Things in Christ 
Edited by Rev. Vincent A. Yzermans 


Throughout this collection of thir- 
teen encyclical letters and ten se- 
lected documents of St. Pius X the 
dominant theme is “to restore all 
things in Christ.” In the words of 
the present Holy Father, the writ- 
ings of St. Pius “were irresistible 
not only because of the depth of 
meaning contained in them, but still 
more because of the infinite love 
which filled his heart.” $4.00 








Listen, My Children 


Talks on the Creed and the 
Commandments 
By Rev. Raymond Gribbin 


The contents of our holy faith ex- 
pressed in a simple and pleasant 
manner for Christ’s “little ones.” 
Any child who is able to read will 
find this book easy to understand, 
written in his own language and full 
of interest. $2.50 











Mediaeval Mystical Tradition 
and St. John of the Cross 


By A Benedictine of Stanbrook Abbey 


A study of mediaeval and sixteenth- 
century spirituality illustrating the 
continuity of mediaeval mystical 
writing with the teaching of St. 
John of the Cross. The introduction, 
in which the author raises the ques- 
tion of terminology is of very real 
interest. 








Talks to Teen-Agers 
By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater 


The material is arranged according 
to topics and presented in the form 
of straight notes to be developed 
into talks, or better still, be brought 
into group discussions. The author 
attempts to turn the pupils’ minds 
towards the future by communicat- 
ing to them a right attitude towards 
life in general. $2.00 
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ART AND THEOLOGY 


Editor: I believe that any attempt to describe 
the writer's art in terms borrowed from the 
exact science of theology is dangerous. Hence 
1 object when, in an otherwise excellent study 
of Georges Bernanos (June, Books on Trial), 
Neville Braybrooke says that to such men as 
Bernanos “writing is a kind of sacrament,” 
and again, that “Bernanos in accepting his 
vocation as an author treats his writing as a 
sacrament.” I am quite sure that Mr. Bray- 
brooke does not wish to imply that writing is 
a vehicle of supernatural grace; yet a sacra- 
ment is just that. Hence I think that this 
loose application of the precise theological 
term leads to a highly undesirable confusion 
of ideas. 

In this essay also, when Mr. Braybrooke 
writes of the bond of Christian hope that re- 
lates apparently diverse authors, he stresses the 
fact that “they too have undergone the pangs 
of capturing the vision whole and entire, of 
bringing to birth the Word.” One cannot but 
admire the boldness and the rich suggestive- 
ness of this metaphor, but even if common- 
sense must prevent our rejecting it as pre- 
sumptuous, or even sacrilegious, surely it is at 
least in very bad taste. 

Catuat O’Donerty 
Derry, Ireland 


APOLOGETICS 


Editor: I want to congratulate you on the ex- 
cellent article on “Apologetics” by Father 
Sheerin in the May issue of Books on Trial. 
The article is truly perceptive and offers one 
of the best digests of current apologetic litera- 
ture that has come to my attention. 

I understand that this article has been re- 
printed, and I would like to order 100 copies 
of the reprint to be distributed to the classes 
in De Ecclesia here at our House of Theology 
and at Mount St. Bernard Seminary as well. 
This will serve two good purposes: to provide 
the students with a valuable evaluation of 
apologetic bibliography, and also to introduce 
many of them to your excellent publication. 

Tuomas C. Don tan, O.P. 
Dominican College of St. Rose of Lima 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Editor: I am sure that Father Sheerin did not 
write irresponsibly in discussing Walls Are 
Crumbling by John Oesterreicher; but, never- 
theless, the end results of his remarks could 
very well set off a reaction that might prevent 
those who stand: tremblingly on the threshold 
of conversion from taking the step. Should a 








hesitant convert be influenced not to read 
Oesterreicher’s book because of the statements 
made by Father Sheerin, great injustice might 
result. 

It is not seemly to give myself as an ex. 
ample of one who stood for years on the out. 
side trembling and finally took courage be- 
cause of Fr. Oesterreicher’s book. To quote 
myself would be dialectically unsound and, jf 
anything, Fr. Sheerin should be answered dia- 
lectically. 

If Fr. Sheerin were to be answered merely 
with the rhetoric of language, one could say 
that there is a great smugness in those born 
into the Church—in those who do not hear 
Christ calling to enter because they are al- 
ready inside. But there are those who love 
Him and hear His voice and yet stand with- 
out, trembling and afraid to take the decisive 
step of giving up their nets, their ships, their 
fathers, mothers, sons and daughters. These 
trembling ones need something stronger than 
just the yearning of the heart. They need the 
strength, the cleanliness, the dialectic of the 
mind and the intellect. Fr. Oesterreicher of- 
fers this dialectic in Walls Are Crumbling. 

As with Karl Adams’ noble efforts to unite 
Catholic and Lutheran Christianity in Ger. 
many, so Fr. Oesterreicher is making a noble 
effort to unite Jews with Christ. Karl Adams 
does not blench at showing the corruption of 
the medieval clergymen while at the same 
time demonstrating forcefully the purity of 
the Church. Fr. Oesterreicher does not blench 
at showing how wrong it is to hesitate once 
the Truth is experienced; but at the same time 
he demonstrates forcefully the effect upon 
others of those seven Jewish philosophers who 
discovered Christ (in the case of Reinach, for 
example, his wife, his sister, his brother and 
sister-in-law with their children, his friends 
and pupils, all entered the Church; his sister 
and one nephew choosing the monastic life). 

It is Fr. Ocesterreicher’s sensitive correction 
of the dialectic that is the catharsis for the 
reader of Walls Are Crumbling. It was this 
correction that finally cleansed me. 

Irvine Maria SussMAN 
Palm Springs, California 


THANK YOU 

Editor: Please accept my very sincere congrat- 
ulations on your winning a magazine of dis 
tinction award among Catholic magazines at 
the annual convention of the Catholic Press 
Association in Chicago. 

I know that the judges of the 1953-54 er 
tries worked long and hard in choosing the 
winners, and I think they did a remarkably 
good job. 

Cuartes J. McNeILy 
President 
Catholic Press Association 


“DELIGHTFUL DISCOVERY” 

Editor: I have just made a delightful discov- 
ery—Books on Trial, and I read it from covet 
to cover, interested all the way. I lead neither 
a sheltered nor an illiterate life, yet this is the 
first time this fine magazine has crossed my 
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THE PATH 


TO ROME 


A Modern Classic 


By SIR ARNOLD LUNN 


[= WHO ARE 
unfamilar with 
Belloc’s writings,” 
wrote a reviewer in 
The Times Literary 
Supplement ‘‘may 
well ask what it was 
about him that 
made even those 
who wholly disa- 
greed with his con- 
clusions readily ac- 
knowledge him as a man of genius.” It 
is not necessary to read many of Belloc’s 
works to find an answer to this question. 
One book should suffice, The Path to 
Rome, to which I was introduced while 
an undergraduate at Oxford by an Irish 
Protestant who certainly was not at- 
tracted by Belloc’s militant Catholicism. 
What then appealed to him in this 
book? Many things but chiefly perhaps, 
Belloc’s highly original humour, original 
for Belloc really invented a new kind of 
humour. Nobody ever wrote anything 
in the least like his Modern Traveller 
or the poems in which Belloc has en- 
chanted generation after generation of 
children by his rhymes about beasts, 
good and bad, but my Protestant friend 
first discovered the Bellocian humour in 
The Path to Rome. 

Characteristic of Bellocian humour is 
the description of his arrest in Cales- 
tano, his demand to be taken before 
some ofhcial who understood French 
and his appearance before the Sindaco 
who enjoyed local prestige as a master 
of the French tongue, and his indignant 
explanation of his origin and his pur- 
pose and his status, “a common tourist, 
hot even an artist (as my sketch book 
showed)... .” 

But the Sindaco, the French-speaking Sin- 

daco, understood me not in the least, and 

it seemed a wicked thing in me to expose 
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Arnold Lunn 


him in his old age, so I waited till he 
spoke. He spoke a word common te all lan- 
guages and one which he had just caught 
from my lips. ‘“Tourist-e” he said. I nod- 
ded. Then he told them to let me go. It 
was as simple as that; and to this day, 

I suppose, he passes for a very bilingual 

Major. 

And certainly no author has ever ex- 
ploited with such genius the humorous 
possibilities of the dialectic between Au- 
thor and Reader. 

Auctor. There is in every book the Difh- 
culty of Beginning, the Difficulty of the 
Turning-Point (which is the Grand Climac- 
teric of a Book )— 

Lector. What is that in a Book? 

Auctor. Why it is the point where the 
reader has caught on, enters into the Book 
and desires to continue reading it. 

Lector. It comes earlier in some books 
than in others. 

Auctor. As you say... . 

My friend who introduced me to The 
Path to Rome drew my very special at- 
tention to the humour with which Bel- 
loc describes the erosion of his vows. In 
the Jura he is offered a lift but he had 
vowed that he would ride on no wheeled 
thing. 

Remembering this, therefore, and consider- 

ing that the Faith is rich in interpretation, 

I clung to the wagon in such a manner that 

it did all:my work for me, and yet could 





Sir Arnold Lunn is both an outstand- 
ing Catholic writer and apologist, and 
one of the foremost authorities on skiing 
and mountain -climbing. He invented 
the modern slalom race, and was referee 
for the first slalom to be included in the 
Winter Olympic Games. Here he gives 
an appreciation of one of the great travel 
books of our time, and tells of the part 
it played in his conversion to Catholic- 
ism. The third volume in the Thomas 
More Books To Live series is a new edi- 
tion of The Path to Rome (Henry Reg- 
nery, $3.75), published October 1. 









Hilaire Belloc: “A man of genius” 


not be said to be carrying me. Distinguo. 
The essence of a vow is its literal meaning. 
The spirit and intention are for the major 
morality, and concern Natural Religion, but 
when upon a point of ritual and dedication 
or special worship a man talks to you of 
the Spirit and Intention, and complains of 
the dryness of the Word, look at him ask- 
ance. He is not far removed from Heresy. 
On a hot and burning road to Siena he 
discovers that three francs will buy a 
rail ticket for the remaining twenty-five 
miles. 
“If one man,” thought I, “may take five 
per cent discount on a sum of money in 
the exchange, may not another man take 
discount off a walk of over seven hundred 
miles? May he not cut off it, as his due, 
twenty-five miserable little miles in the 
train?” 
Finally near Bolseno he hails a passing 
cart. 
This time there was no temptation of the 
devil; if anything the advance was from my 
side. I was determined to ride, and I sprang 
up beside the driver. . . . It broke my vow 
to pieces; there was not a shadow of excuse 
for this use of wheels: it was done openly 
and wantonly in the face of the wide sky 
for pleasure. And what is there else but 
pleasure, and to what else does beauty 
move on? Not I hope to contemplation! A 
hideous oriental trick. . . . 
When I first read The Path to Rome I 
had no religion other than that of a 
wooly pantheistic cult of mountain 
beauty, and yet like hundreds of moun- 
tain lovers, wholly out of sympathy with 
Belloc’s Catholicism, I was fascinated by 
his famous description of the Alps as 
seen from the Jura, 
Here were these magnificent creatures of 


God, I mean the Alps, which now for the 
5 








Children Want 
These Books... 


Stories from God’s Holy Book 
by Josephine Looney 
Carefully selected stories and inci- 
dents from the Bible re-told for 
small children in a vivid, charming 
fashion. Six full-page color plates. 
In the back of the book, fifteen 
black and white drawings on per- 
forated pages to be removed and 
colored by the child. 

136 pp., paper, $1.25 
Extra sets of pictures to be colored, 
thus allowing any number of chil- 
dren to share in valuable learning- 
activity. $.10 a set 


.Our Lady and the Aztec 

by Josephine M. O'Neil 

A colorful and simple re-telling of 
the story of Guadalupe and of Juan 
Diego, a humble Aztec wonderfully 
rewarded for his faith. Simple and 
vigorous red and black illustra- 
tions. 72 pp., $1.00 


Little Brother Ben 
by Mother Mary Paula 
Williamson, R.C. 

Cathie, the youngest of the delight- 
ful Allison family, finds what looks 
like a Mission baby in what looks 
like a deserted cottage. Two-color 
illustrations. 96 pp., $1.25 


Parents Need These! 


Parents, Children and 

the Facts of Life 

by Henry V. Sattler, C.SS.R. 

An internationally acclaimed hand- 
book for parents or others entrust- 
ed with the sex-education of chil- 


dren and young people. 
288 pp., $3.00; paper, $1.75 


Their Hearts Are His Garden 
by Sister M. Marguerite, C.S.J. 


Essential truths of religion taught 
the very little child through charm- 
ing stories, conversations, and leg- 
ends. Illustrated. 

184 pp., $1.75; paper, $1.50 


Order from your bookstore—or send 
us: Name, Address, Titles Wanted. 
Enclose cash, check, money order. 


. 2.2. Dept. .4- 2064 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 





first time I saw from the heights of the 

Jura; and because they were fifty or sixty 

miles away, and because they were a mile 

or two high, they were become something 
different from us others, and could strike 
one motionless with the awe of supernat- 
ural things. Up there in the sky, to which 
only clouds belong and birds and the last 
trembling colours of pure light, they stood 
fast and hard; not moving as do the things 
of the sky. . . . These, the great Alps, seen 
thus, link one in some way to one’s immor- 
tality . . . from the heights of the Weis- 

senstein I saw, as it were, my religion. . . . 

This it is also which leads some men to 

climb mountain-tops but not for me, for I 

am afraid of slipping down. 

That men who disagreed with Bel- 
loc’s conclusions should acknowledge his 
genius is less surprising than that some 
who not only rejected but cordially dis- 
liked his dogmatic Catholicism should 
none the less think of Belloc with genu- 
ine affection and should respond with 
enthusiasm to that note of mysticism 
which emerges in many of his descrip- 
tions of Nature. My brother, the late 
Hugh Kingsmill, who had no sympathy 
for or understanding of institutional re- 
ligion, found his own beliefs concern- 
ing the relation between the visible and 
invisible world more perfectly expressed 
in a passage from The Path to Rome 
than in the prose or poetry of mysticism 
and near-mysticism of which he had 
made an extensive study. The passage 
in question is to be found in Belloc’s re- 
flections on an experience in the village 


of Sillano. 


In very early youth the soul can still re- 
member its immortal habitation, and clouds 
and the edges of hills are of another kind 
from ours, and every scent and colour has 
a savour of Paradise. What that quality 
may be no language can tell, nor have men 
made any words, no, nor any music, to re- 
call it—only in a transient way and elusive 
the recollection of what youth was, and 
purity, flashes on us in phrases of the poets, 
and is gone before we can fit it in our 
minds. . . . If we deserve or attain bea 
titude, such things shall at last be our set- 
tled state; and their now sudden influence 
upon the soul in short ecstasies is the proof 
that they stand outside time, and are not 
subject to decay. 


Nowhere perhaps does Belloc’s genius 
find more convincing expression than in 
his descriptions of scenery, and’ ‘only 
those who have served an’ apprentice- 
ship in the word-painting of landscape 
can fully appreciate Belloc’s mastery of 
this supremely difficult craft. Difficult 
because- whereas ‘tlie painter: ii oil. oF 
water Colour hag’ ari “infinite ¢hoice’‘of 
colour and line at his disposal, the 


meagre palette of the word-painter com-: 


pels him to exploit to the utmost the 
recourses of metaphor, analogy and sim- 
ile. If he confines himself to factual 
epithets he can only suggest the cruder 
contrasts, between, shall we say, the 
Matterhorn and the Rigi, or between a 
stormy and a becalmed sea. He cannot 
hope to discriminate between two views, 
generically similar, the distant views, for 
instance, of Monte Rosa from Milan or 
Paloma from Santiago. 

Consider the following description of 
a sunrise from The Path to Rome: 


Then suddenly the sky grew lighter upon 
every side. That cheating gloom (which I 
think the clouds in purgatory must reflect) 
lifted from the valleys as though to a slow 
order given by some calm and good influ- 
ence that was marshalling in the day. Their 
colours came back to things; then trees re 
covered their shape, life, and trembling; 
here and there, on the face of the moun- 
tain opposite, the mists by their movement 
took part in the new life, and I thought I 
heard for the first time the tumbling water 
far below me in the ravine. . . . There, 
without any warning of colours, or of the 
heraldry that we have in the north, the sky 
was a great field of pure light, and without 
doubt it was all woven through, as was my 
mind watching it, with security and glad- 
ness. 
This passage has that note of differen- 
tiation which is the mark of all great 
word-painting. Belloc is not describing 
mountain sunrises in general but a 
southern sunrise in particular. Nobody 
who had not seen what Belloc saw could 
have written what Belloc wrote. And 
because Belloc was quick to observe the 
most fugitive effects of evanescent love- 
liness, he never repeats himself. Every 
sunrise is different and no two descrip- 
tions of a dawn in Belloc are the same. 
Compare the passage just quoted with 
another dawn in the same book: 


The faint, uncertain glimmer that seemed 
not so much to shine through the air as to 
be part of it, took all colour out of the 
woods and fields and the high slopes above 
me, leaving them planes of grey and deeper 
grey. The woods near me were a silhouette, 
black and motionless, emphasising the east 
beyond. The river was white and dead, not 
even a steam rose from it, but out of the 
further pastures a gentle mist had lifted up 
and lay all even along the flanks of the 
hills, so that they rose out of it, indistinct 
at their bases, clear-cut above against the 
brightening sky; and the farther they were 
the more their mouldings showed in the 
early light, and the most distant edges of 
all caught the morning. 

I have’ confined my examples to those 

chosen from The-Path to Rome but it 

would be easy to prove by quotations 


-(Continued.on. page 42) 
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poOKS OF CONVERSION 


The Arrival 
of Modern Jews 


By DORIS GRUMBACH 


I is possible that 
in this Age of 
Persecution that 
stubborn and _per- 
sistent race, the 
Jews, have produced 
at least one candi- 
date for sainthood, 
and this one a wom- 
an whose life and 
death may some day 
stand in the blazing 
light which attends that select elevation. 
All the terrible modern paradoxes were 
contained in Sister Benedicta of the 
Cross, who was named Edith Stein at 
birth. On August 9, 1942, the Vigil of 
St. Lawrence, she disappeared into the 
gas chamber at Auschwitz, and yet that 
immolation may have begun for her a 
greater glory than she had ever known 
in the holy silences of Carmel. She was 
a Jewess of strong racial feelings and 
complex intellectual pride who became 
a Catholic nun of entire obedience and 
childlike simplicity. She was a cloistered 
nun of an international order who 
might have found safety in houses be- 
yond the borders of danger, but instead 
she chose martyrdom for a faith of 
which she was no longer a part. 

Two years ago a nun who shared her 
convent life (Teresia de Spiritu Sancto: 
Edith Stein) wrote the first full account 
of her life and death. It was a simple, 
moving story, composed mainly of long 
autobiographical letters and reminis- 
cences of her professional associates, 
friends and relatives. Through the trans- 
lucent sentences of the book shone the 
spirit of a woman whose purity grew 
with her maturity and inundated her 
last years. Her march towards personal 
sacrifice was part of her new faith, part 
of her old heritage, and part of the mur- 
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derous demands of the age in which she 
lived. 

Now a second life of Edith Stein 
within two years has appeared, this one 
by the German scholar Hilda C. Graef, 
whose debunking study of Therese 
Neumann created a critical stir in 1951. 
This volume (Edith Stein, A Woman 
of Our Time) adds depth, breadth and 
height to the unpretentious portraits in 
Sr. Teresia’s biography, extending the 
facts deeper into an interpretive view 
of Sr. Benedicta, widening the vision 
we now may have of her by providing 
a large amount of material on her phil- 
osophical writing. For one who would 
follow the development of a mind 
trained under the strict and rigid in- 
fluence of Husserl - phenomenological 
thinking the high point of the book is 
the long exegesis on Sr. Benedicta’s 
Finite and Eternal Being, finished in 
September 1936, bandied about among 
frightened German publishers and final- 
ly published abroad, and the summary 
of her articles on Pseudo-Dionysius and 
St. John of the Cross. 

It is regrettable that the martyred 
Carmelite left behind no detailed auto- 
biography. Had she lived, she would 
have brought to the subject of her own 
conversion some of the intense insight 
of which she was capable in logical and 
philosophical matters. These two vol- 
umes must stand in place of the miss- 
ing testament, full of the available facts 
and lacking the spiritual details only 
she could have provided. They are the 
latest in the ever-growing collection of 
accounts by Jewish converts (or about 
them) beginning in Christ’s time with 
Galatians: 


The Gospel I preached to you is not a thing 
of man’s dictation; it was not from man 


_ (Continued on page. 49) 


Edith Stein: A nun 


G. B. Stern: A novelist 


Lillian Ross:. A nightclub singer. 
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LETTER FROM IRELAND ty Atice Currarnell 





September, 1954 


|= BRIGHTEST literary news in Ire- 
land is that Dante’s Divine Comedy 
has been translated into Irish by Mon- 
signor de Brun (this French-sounding 
name is the Irish form of Brown), who 
is President of University College, Gal- 
way. Monsignor de Brun was invited 
some weeks ago to give readings from 
his translation to the Italian Institute in 
Dublin and this was the occasion when 
news of his work became known to the 
public. His readings made an excellent 
impression on the Italians who heard 
him, many of whom were familiar with 
Dante in Italian. These told the press 
afterwards that Monsignor de Brun has 
re-uttered in Irish much of the beauty 
of the original style and metre. The 
Irish rendering, too, is in terza rima. 

Irish students of today are particular- 
ly fortunate in being able to approach 
Dante through the medium of their 
own language under Monsignor de 
Brun’s guidance. One of the great anom- 
alies of literature is the disorder in Dan- 
tean studies in the English language. 
The Italian classic got off on the wrong 
foot in English when it became the 
monopoly of a group of Protestant writ- 
ers many of whom were hostile to the 
Faith. Many books have emanated from 
this group explaining how Dante’s art 
really had nothing to do with his reli- 
gion; or pitying him because he had the 
misfortune to live under the Papacy, or 
because his “theology was a trammel to 
his genius.” 

Monsignor de Brun has spent five 
years on his translation of the Divine 
Comedy, which is now almost ready for 
publication. This work opens a door di- 
rect from modern Ireland into mediaeval 
Europe, its history and its literature— 
literary news that marks an epoch. 


()= OF THE MOST impressive cere- 
monies of the Marian Year in Ire- 
land was the celebration of Mass on 
King Cormac’s Chapel on the Rock of 
Cashel in Tipperary. The Rock is a re- 
markable outcrop of limestone rising 
some hundreds of feet above the plain, 
and the ruins crowning it are consid- 
ered the outstanding ecclesiastical re- 
mains in Ireland. A king’s fortress until 
the coming of Saint Patrick and after- 
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wards the seat of a bishopric, the Rock's 
history is fascinating. It was here that 
Brian Boru was crowned King of Mun- 
ster in the year 977. Early in the fol- 
lowing century, the Rock of Cashel was 
presented to the Church and King Cor- 
mac’s Chapel was built to commemorate 
that gesture. Dedicated in 1134, Mass 
was offered here for 500 years until it 
was suppressed under the Penal Code 
in 1641. The Chapel then remained 
silent until this present Marian Year. 

Praised by experts as the most per- 
fect example of twelfth century Irish 
Romanesque to be found in Ireland, 
King Cormac’s Chapel is a good illus- 
tration of what native craftsmen could 
achieve in that faraway age. In the past 
300 years this site was never thought of 
but as a tourists’ Mecca. It was the 
Gaelic-speaking branch of the Dublin 
Legion of Mary that had the happy in- 
spiration to restore the Mass to King 
Cormac’s Chapel during the Marian 
Year. On last Low Sunday accordingly, 
buses brought fasting pilgrims the hun- 
dred miles from Dublin to assist at the 
High Mass sung at the ancient altar. 
The chalice then used had been used in 
Cashel after the suppression in the sev- 
enteenth century. Certainly the Feast of 
the Resurrection had a new significance 
to all who were present on that day. 


L frag: IS A NEw revival of Irish inter- 
est in the poet Oliver Goldsmith. 
This great figure of the eighteenth cen- 
tury had been too long relegated to a 





From “Country Life Picture Book of Ireland” (British Book Centre, $2.75) 


backwater of native disregard and mis. 
trust. Gaelic Ireland tended to disparage 
him because he did not depict in his 
poetry the true life of his country and 
period. In his best poem, “The Deserted 
Village,” he painted an idealized social 
life in a Westmeath hamlet, describing 
a happiness which could not have ex. 
isted under the Penal Code. 

But the truth is that of all our great 
men, Oliver Goldsmith is possibly the 
most worthy of admiration and love. He 
was a genius and his excellent verse, 
although written in the English lan- 
guage, is genuinely Irish both in the 
beauty of its cadences and in its under 
lying plaintiveness. He loved his coun- 
try and suffered agonies of homesick- 
ness in the London garret where he 
died. But national life was at its lowest 
ebb during his lifetime; it was said in 
those days that the conquest was com 
plete, so that Goldsmith was of neces 
sity a muted patriot. 

But now at last he is being rehabili- 
tated among his own. A Goldsmith So 
ciety has recently been formed in his 
native district, having its headquarters 
in Ballymahon, a small town near Lough 
Ree (one of the great lakes of the 
Shannon), some distance from Athlone, 
in the very heart of the Irish midlands. 
Never was there such a selfless society 
as this, having no commercial or tourist 
interests, motivated by sheer love of a 
national figure, all its members animated 
by the same hero-worship. They plan 

(Continued on page 49) 


The Rock of Cashel crowned by the ruins of King Cormac’s Chapel 
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FICTION 


A Work of Genius— 
Perhaps Even a Classic 
A Faste, by William Faulkner. Ran- 
dom House. 437 pp. $4.76. 
Reviewed by W. B. Ready 


The author and the publishers regard 
this book as a masterpiece; they predict 
that it will be established as a classic 
during the author's lifetime. William 
Faulkner spent nearly a decade of his 
life writing it and claims it as his one 
great effort. It is all of that, a great ef- 
fort, and the publishers may well be 
right: this may turn into a classic very 
soon. Certainly no American novel of 
this century has come near the majesty 
of its scope, and not since Moby Dick 
has there been a novel this side of the 
Atlantic so nobly concerned with the 
human condition. 

The book has glaring faults: all great 
novels have glaring faults, holes in their 
construction big enough to swallow 
stacks of proper little books, and this 
Faulkner book may well be a great nov- 
el: time will tell. It deserves, nay, it 
demands to be treated with the big 
books of world literature, and all of its 
faults are minor ones, yet their cumula- 
tive effect may bring the book to even- 
tual obscurity. The novel is difficult and 
clumsy, and then in turn too simple 
and dexterously contrived. The charac- 
ters are often such prototypes that the 
virtue of life goes out of them, and the 
dialogue is so pretentious on occasion 
that the very smell of fustian seems to 
pervade the pages, yet, for all those 
faults, and others that the reader must 
discover—they will vary with the reader 
—this is a novel in the grand tradition, 
concerned about the state of man dur- 
ing a most dolorous time in his career, 
in the trenches of France in the Spring 
of 1918. 

There was a false armistice at that 
time: that is history, and Faulkner takes 
up the story from there, of a French 
regiment of infantry that refuses to kill 
their brother men, the other, enemy, 
foot soldiers on the other side of the 
wire. The example of the regiment 
spreads; its general, a splendidly drawn 
creation, demands that the 3,000 of 
them be executed for the maintenance 
of discipline, for the maintenance of 
bloody war itself. The generals meet, 
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Allied and German, to save their war 
from peace. They seek the reason for the 
peace that is coming over the trenches 
and they discover that it all comes from 
an obscure corporal who with his twelve 
rag-tag followers wander behind within 
and before the lines teaching the great 
doctrine of Charity, that it is above all 
things. The general of them all tempts 
him, cajoles him, then leaves him to his 
fate: he is executed on a Friday. As the 
day of his passion draws near there are 
a series of events lifted almost whole 
from the Gospels, and the whole point 
of the novel, The Fable, comes clear: it 
is Faulkner’s version of the Christian 
message and the great novelist, out of 
his limited education and background, 
has created a work of genius that may 
become a classic. 

There are people who will reject The 
Fable because Faulkner wrote Sanctuary 
and other downright bad books, because 
of the cruel and spiteful article-attack 
that Life magazine speared against him, 
or because The Fable is hard to read. 
It is not meant for children anymore 
than is the bearing of the Cross, and it 
is the Cross that Faulkner is lifting in 
this novel, stumbling at it, making many 
mistakes, yet the one great American 
writer who is trying, with all his 
strength. God bless William Faulkner 


and help him in his ways. 


Fate of a Humanist 

In Soviet Russia 

Tue Fart oF a Tiran, by Igor Gou- 
zenko. Trans. by Mervyn Black. Nor- 
ton. 629 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 


If a person had been in Hell, and was 
qualified to tell you about his experi- 
ences, would you like to hear about 
them? That was the feeling of this re- 
viewer as he finished this long novel of 
the middle days of the Communist dom- 
ination of Russia. The author, an ex- 
Communist agent who now is some- 
where in Canada, certainly knows what 
he is telling about. Such things have 
been told before, but perhaps not in 
quite the same way. How much of the 
novel is autobiographical, I do not 
know; but I do know this novel is inter- 
esting, absorbing and well written. 


William Faulkner: “Nobly concerned” 


A critical review (as opposed to a 
book review) would certainly show 
some of the symbolism, overtones, in- 
sights, conflicting themes. Here, we 
shall be content to say something about 
the obvious virtues that make this a 
book to be read by adults of even con- 
servative tastes. The graphic nature of 
some scenes of necessary violence are not 
for queasy readers. 

This is the story of how the Commu- 
nists got rid of Maxim Gorki—Gorin in 
the novel. Gorin was a “humanist” who 
thought and hoped the Revolution was 
a change for the better. His disillusion- 
ment, intellectual twisting and turning 
are -showed us. How and why the 
Communist high command decreed his 
death; how a young intellectual is 
bossed by NKVD and assorted thieves 
and robbers into pushing Gorin to de- 
struction; how the ordinary people and 
“good” people are treated—all this and 
much more are here told well. There 
are many characters—all fascinating, 
real. There are love stories, glimpses of 
the “old” Russia. 

How does a man become a monster? 
How or why does a man become a con- 
vinced Communist and stay one? How 
does this affect his conscience? All these 
questions are answered in particular 
characters. The tactic of the NKVD are 
laid bare for what they are—sheer, cool, 
calculated, planned violence and terror. 
The suspicion of each other which even 
the highest personages suffer is shown. 

But this is a novel, primarily. As such, 
it has good story, good plot, good char- 














acterization; you become interested and 
engaged. You care what happens. Real- 
ly, it doesn’t end; it stops as the young 
intellectual is being sent to the United 
States after wading through blood to 
prove he is a good risk. This is stark 
stuff. No wishful thinking here about 
undergrounds or quick miracles. This 
novel is recommended with the reserva- 
tion mentioned before. Don’t let the 
word “translation” scare you; you would 
never guess it was one had not the pub- 
lisher told you. 


In the Service 
Of His Sovereign 
On ty Fape Away, by Bruce Marshall. 

Houghton Mifflin. 333 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 
War, sex, and Bruce Marshall are no 
strangers. The wry Scot has served up 
some charming pieces in which the ele- 
mental passions of man bubbled up 
rather decorously. But in Only Fade 
Away drollish Bruce has whipped them 
into ferment. 

Strang Methuen is the protagonist. 
Genteelly born in the Murrayfield dis- 
trict of Edinburgh in 1897, Strang 
quickly matures, his spirit steeled and 
sinews toughened by governesses, Brae- 
mount Junior School, and Presbyterian- 
ism. In the process, he gallantly gives 
a deserved comeuppance to Hermiston, 
a nasty young bully at boarding school. 
When Strang enters the British Reg- 
ular Army for his career, he learns one 
of the meaner facts of life: whatever 
may be said of old soldiers, bullies some- 
times never fade away. Hateful Hermis- 
ton is out for revenge. The British Army 
is billeted—or was—in distant lands and 
queer places. But Hermiston, also in the 
service of his sovereign, manages to ap 
pear whenever Strang is prospering. The 
irony of it all is that he is usually one 
cut above Strang and is never loath to 
pull rank. 

By the time World War II is in full 
fury, Hermiston has made quite a suc- 
cess of his campaign. Since World War 
I, Strang has lived under a cloud of 
suspicion for alleged abandonment of 
duty. Relieved of commands, subjected 
to merciless insolence, badgered and 
hounded, Strang carries on, sustained by 
a vision of the “Many-Splendoured 
Thing.” Nor does Hermiston strike at 
Strang only through official channels. 
One night he also seduces Strang’s wife. 
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Bruce Marshall: Flesh and bungling 


The climax and denouement strain 
even Marshall's grip on the fanciful 
and ironic. Suffice it to say, even caught 
in cowardly dereliction of duty, Hermis- 
ton unwittingly proves Strang’s undo- 
ing. Strang leaves the service a dis- 
credited man, the “Many-Splendoured 
Thing” still glimmering in his buffeted 
soul. 

Bruce Marshall was never one to 
blink away the hard realities of human 
nature, its cheapness and its sordidness. 
But its whimsy and shining glory 
seemed always to emerge with at least 
equivalent emphasis. Only Fade Away, 
however, never seems to shake the dirt 
off its shoes. Marshall veers perilously 
close to the incredible to win sympathy 
for Strang. And perhaps that’s the net- 
tling defect of Only Fade Away: it’s 
sympathy and not respect that Strang 
inspires. He is too much the victim of 
his own hollow idealism and chavinism, 
of his own flesh and bunglings. And in 
the midst of it all, there are only faint 
Hickerings of Marshall’s customary mer- 
riment. 


Retelling of Epic Poem 

From Indian Literature 

Tue Ramayana, as told by Aubrey 
Menen. Scribner. 276 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Msgr. Thomas ]. Grady 

From a period perhaps 3000 years back, 

from the Sanskrit period of the litera 

ture of India, there comes to us an epic 

poem called The Ramayana. It is sur 

mised that the poem began as a series 

of legends or fables composed by vari- 





ous bards. These legends and fables 
were organized into one work by the 
poet Valmiki. His Ramayana, his history 
of Rama, is a work of seven books and 
24,000 couplets that tell the story of 
Rama and his wife Sita. 

Aubrey Menen does not give us a 
translation of any of the existing au- 
thentic texts. Rather he “restores” the 
tale of Valmiki: “I shall not attempt to 
revive his language: I shall aim at re 
viving his attitude of mind.” This “res- 
toration” has involved both rejection 
and invention. It has also involved a 
very firm and perhaps personal decision 
about Valmiki’s attitude of mind. 

So told, The Ramayana is a compact, 
readable story of the adventures of 
Rama, the disinherited and exiled Prince 
of Ayoda, of his faithful wife Sita, and 
of his muscular brother Luxmun. It is a 
sort of fairy story for adults. 

By the guile of his step-mother, Rama 
is sent away from Ayoda for fourteen 
years in order that his inheritance may 
come to his half brother Barat. Rama's 
wife and brother freely accompany him 
into exile, where they come upon the 
poet Valmiki. Through his instructions, 
Valmiki brings Rama to maturity. These 
instructions are given in brilliant, adult, 
humorous fables. Their aim is to show 
not that virtue is noble but rather that 
virtue is practical and useful. Three 
fables consider humility, chastity, jeal- 
ousy. 

The reading of a few translated ex- 
tracts from the original Ramayana leaves 
one nagged with the question as to 
whether this restoration does not differ 
in spirit as well as in form from the 
original, as to whether the flamboyant 
fidelity of the original Sita is the same 
thing as the bland “sensibleness” of the 
new Sita. Valmiki seems to have more 
confidence in human nature than Men- 
en does, seems less inclined to disbelieve 
in ideals, seems less inclined to confine 
joy to cultured amusement. 

Strangely, it is the modern sage who 
finds man wandering in a jungle of 
darkness. And in darkness, what can 
one do but laugh. Menen’s Valmiki ex: 
hibits a sort of desperate courage; he 
is generous and compassionate without 
condescension; but his laughter is 
Hawed with futility and darkness. 

Here, The Ramayana is a suave, thor- 
oughly modern tale, knowing, polished, 
clever, worldly, full of laughter—only, 
a haunted laughter. 
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Despite Its Faults, 

Still a Work of Art: 

PHILOSOPHER OR Doc?, by Machado de 
Assis. Translated by Clotilde Wilson. 
Noonday Press. 271 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 


What Shakespeare is to the English, 
Dante to the Italians, Goethe to the 
Germans, Machado de Assis is to the 
people of Brazil. When he died in 1908 
he was acclaimed South America’s great- 
est writer. 

Primarily a lyrical poet, de Assis 
nonetheless worked in all the literary 
forms. Today he is best known to read- 
ers outside his country for his novels 
Dom Casmurro and Epitaph of a Small 
Winner. His third and last has been 
awaiting translation; Philosopher or 
Dog? in English should do much to 
solidify Machado’s international reputa- 
tion. Weak in plot, stuffed with too 
many philosophical reflections and in- 
comprehensible symbols, this is still a 
literary work of art. 

At bottom Philosopher or Dog? is a 
study of megalomania. Played out in 
201 short spisodic chapters is the men- 
tal decay of a colorless school teacher, 
Rubaio, who inherits a substantial for- 
tune from a mad philosopher friend, 
Quincas Borba. Along with money and 
property, Rubaio falls heir to Quincas 
Borba’s dog. The reader first becomes 
aware of the teacher's onrushing insan- 
ity when Rubaio begins to fear that the 
philosopher has reincarnated himself in 
the dog Quincas Borba. (The mad phil- 
osopher had given his own name to his 
pet; hence the rather strange title of 
this equally strange novel.) 

With cynical humor and _ ironical 
skepticism the author demonstrates how 
along with Rubaio’s wealth comes the 
kind of friendship that only money can 
buy. There is Phalha and his beautiful 
wife; the former liquidates Rubaio’s cap- 
ital while the latter toys with his affec- 
tions. The politicians Theophilo and 
Camancho start Rubaio dreaming about 
a seat in the Chamber of Deputies, but 
such a dream costs a great deal of mo- 
ney. Rubaio pays, and pays, and pays. 
Indeed, on the old saw “A fool and his 
money are soon parted” the narrative 
rests, 

But the underlying theme seems to 
be that only in madness can peace be 
found; though Rubaio’s capital withers 
away, his contentment grows in propor- 
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tion to his delusions of grandeur. As 
Napoleon, the emotionally battered 
school teacher finds happiness—the hap- 
piness he could not find in reality. Fi- 
nally, devoid of wealth and reason, Ru- 
baio dies in squalor mourned by none 
but his dog. And three days later Quin- 
cas Borba also falls dead in the streets, 
whimpering in a frenzy. 


Swedish Immigrants 

In Minnesota of 1850 

Unto a Goop Lanp, by Vilhelm Mo- 
berg. Trans. by Gustaf Lannestock. 
Simon and Schuster. 371 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Sister M. Aquin, B.V.M. 


Published originally in Sweden, Unto 
a Good Land is the second book in a 
planned trilogy, of which The Emi- 
grants was the first volume. The theme 
is a great one, man’s struggle to adjust 
in a new world of conflicting attitudes. 
From the time the seventy weary immi- 
grants arrive in New York harbor till 
the end of their first year in Minnesota, 
their life is marked by simultaneous and 
successive hardships. Illness, hunger, 
loneliness, superstition, fear of the In- 
dians, fear of the Negroes, fear of being 
exploited by unscrupulous profiteers—all 
the conflicts of pioneer life are here in 
abundance. 

What makes the old story eternally 
new is Moberg’s power to illuminate 
human beings caught in the pressures 
of events. As Karl Oscar, carrying a 
twenty-five pound sack of flour, loses 





Vilhelm Moberg: Pioneer life 


his way in the blizzard while the chil- 
dren are starving with hunger, or as 
he stands in the Post Office staring at 
the envelope of the long-awaited letter 
from Sweden and is unable to pay the 
fifteen cents postage due, we realize the 
high human qualities involved in the 
very struggle for existence. His. wife’s 
loneliness in the rude log cabin, her 
longing for the life “back there,’ her 
fear of childbirth—all this is honestly 
and vividly portrayed. But the most vi- 
tal character is the notorious Ulrika who 
surprises everyone by finally accepting— 
after rejecting many more “profitable” 
suitors—a Baptist minister! 

The entire book covers only one year, 
the first and the hardest, in the lives of 
the immigrants. Part I is entitled, “In 
Search of Homes”; Part II, “The Set- 
ting”; Part III, “To Keep Alive Through 
the Winter.” 

Author Vilhelm Moberg was born of 
a peasant family in Sweden. “His grand- 
parents had seven children, six of whom 
—all but his mother — emigrated. As a 
boy in Sweden he read letters from 
America, looked at pictures from Amer- 
ica, read American newspapers. He has 
more than a hundred American rela- 
tives, many of whom he visited while 
writing this book.” To date, he has pub- 
lished fourteen novels and fifteen plays 
which have been translated into seven- 
teen languages. The translator of this 
book, Gustaf Lannestock, spent his boy- 
hood on a Swedish farm not far from 
Moberg’s; he has lived in California 
since 1930. 

While Unto a Good Land does not 
begin to compare with Rolvaag’s classic, 
Giants in the Earth, it does add appre- 
ciably to our understanding of the 
American heritage. For this reinterpreta- 
tion of our past through the eyes of 
Swedish immigrants in 1850, the book 


is highly recommended. 


Mary and Abraham Lincoln 


Love Is Erernat, by Irving Stone. 
Doubleday. 468 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 
Today Mary Todd is known only be- 


cause she was the wife of Abraham Lin- 
coln. But in 1842 when they were first 
married, it was Lincoln who was lift- 
ed into prominence by his union with 
the high-spirited, well-educated, witty 
daughter of a successful Kentucky bank- 
er and political figure. In Love Is Eter- 











nal, title taken from the inscription Lin- 
coln had engraved on Mary’s wedding 
ring, Irving Stone makes Mary Todd 
the goad for the lead-footed Lincoln, 
alternately cajoling and whipping him 
to success. 

A hefty tome, it gives play to the 
variegated factors of mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury America. No item is too picayune 
or too pretentious for Stone’s purpose. 
Here are pickle-barrel sessions and cab- 
inet meetings, street fights and the clash 
of armies in the Civil War, the inti- 
mate chit-chat of Mary and Abraham 
and the grandiloquent oratory of Clay 
and Douglas. Here especially is that tide 
of human living, now low in the depths 
of what Lincoln called his “hypo,” i.e., 
hypochondria, now high and overflow- 
ing with achievements in love, law, pol- 
itics and social life. 

In Love Is Eternal the waters always 
swirl around Mary and Abraham. Stone 
masterfully fuses their personal fortunes 
with the larger issues of state and so- 
ciety. The emphasis is on Mary Todd— 
her waspishness and greedy hunger for 
social recognition. But Lincoln’s six-foot- 
four frame inevitably emerges, gigantic 
in spirit, but not above petty politics. 
Here he looms veritably a creature of 
circumstances. As president he had only 
one objective—to save the Union. After 
the violence of his decade had passed, 
his many muddlings were swallowed up 
in the triumph of his one great ideal. It 
was as though greatness had been thrust 
upon him. 

All this is found in Irving Stone’s 
Love Is Eternal, told with great skill and 
conviction. As with all biographical fic- 
tion, the substance is historical, the de- 
tails imaginary. But such is Stone’s pow- 
er of verisimilitude that, if he had not 
warned us in the subtitle that this is a 
novel, we would be willing to accept it 
all as true as steel. 


A Man’s Memories 

Of a Boy’s Summer 

Tue Go-Betwesn, by L. P. Hartley. 
Knopf. 311 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 


O.F.M.Cap. 


It is sheer pleasure to read a novel writ- 
ten by a writer of L. P. Hartley’s com- 
petence. Technically The Go-Between 
is almost flawless. It is written in Eng- 
lish smooth as butter, rich and tangy 
butter. 
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L. P. Hartley: Rich and smooth 


Leo Colston, sixty-two, discovers a 
diary he kept when he was twelve. The 
discovery releases a flood of memories, 
the whole story of the summer of 1900, 
which Leo spent at the opulent home 
of a school-friend in Norfolk. 

Marian was the school-friend’s sister, 
a pretty, confident, grown-up girl. It was 
not long before Leo adored her—from 
afar, of course, as any twelve-year-old 
adores a young woman. Marian accepts 
the adoration, encourages it and finds 
it useful. She is having an affair with 
a neighboring farmer and needs a mes- 
sage carrier. Thus Leo becomes go-be- 
tween in a clandestine, ironic and finally 
tragic love affair. How he gradually dis- 
covers the significance of the messages 
he is carrying and how against his will 
he is instrumental in the discovery and 
tragic end of the affair is the story. 

It is a simple story and most of its 
meaning arises from the author's clev- 
erly held point of view. Everything is 
seen through the double prism of a 
twelve-year-old’s eyes and an old man’s 
memory. 

The summer of 1900, the atmosphere 
of an age already dead, the schoolboy’s 
outlook and sense of values, the adult 
parties and village cricket match, even 
the emotions of the grownups, vanity, 
loyalty, love and sorrow, are all filtered 
through the peculiar point of view. 

The technique adds charm and much 
intellectual pleasure to the story, but it 
also drains the tale of any high dramatic 
or tragic feeling. The reader is bemused, 


not thrilled. (This is pointed out as q 
fact, not as a,short-coming.) 

If a Haw must be mentioned it is tha 
the boy Leo seems a little too immature 
for his twelve years. Granted that the 
schoolboys of 1900 were more innocent 
than those of today (but were they?), 
Leo at twelve still seems just a little too 
naive. His age, however, is easily over. 
looked. 















































Those with a taste for good writing 
will not want to miss this book. 















Development of Doctor 

In Small Country Village 

Tue Hearinc Oatn, by Andre Soubi- 
ran. Translated by Oliver Coburn, 
Putnam. 376 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by Mary K. Sweeny 









Andre Soubiran, himself a physician 
and author of The Doctors, in this new 
novel describes the metamorphosis of 
a doctor of medicine. Some of the 
phases of his particular young medical 
student which Dr. Soubiran presents 
are not much more attractive than the 
larva stage, but when at last the but 
terfly emerges, it is indeed splendid. 

Jean Nerac, who began his studies at 
the University of Paris with high ideals 
and a sense of vocation to help suffer 
ing mankind, has arrived at his final 
year disillusioned and the victim of his 
own moral laxity. He has even lost Me 
rianne, a fellow medical student whom 
he loves, because of his affair with 
Vicky, an actress. 

Suddenly stifled by the cocoon he has 
woven for himself, he decides to answer 
an appeal of a physician friend to act 
as locum in a small country village of 
Peyrac. There he substitutes for old Dr 
Delpuech, who is ill, his heart worn out 
by many years of thankless dedication 
to the people of the countryside. The 
country community is in complete cor 
trast to hospitals of Paris and the young 
doctor at first finds the people 
the environment repulsive. But he & 
plunged into a series of ae 
cases and problems, which are descri 
in detail by the author. These fascinat 
ing weeks with Dr. Delpeuch covet 
most of the action of the book and arg, 
in fact, the worthwhile part of o 
novel. Here the real drama is found and 
the seed of the young doctor’s purposé 
begins to grow again. His return to 
Paris and quick relapse into his formet 
state of sin and sloth with its subse 
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yent sordid episode are an anticlimax, 
like the butterfly closing to return to 
the larva form for a time. Dr. Soubiran 
dissipates much of the power of his im- 
pact in this manner. The young doctor’s 
views on abortion, although in this re- 
viewers opinion not meant to convey 
the author’s attitude and later repented 
of by Nerac, are nonetheless quite mis- 
leading. 

The writer’s provincial characteriza- 
tions are brilliant. Old Dr. Delpeuch, 
who has given of himself selflessly but 
who also confesses jealousy and bitter- 
ness at the instantaneous success of his 
young substitute, is particularly com- 
manding. The earth-dependent farmers, 
with all their hardness, emerge under- 
standable and worthwhile. 


With an Infantry Company 

Of the Confederate Army 

Tue Gray Caprain, by Jere Wheel- 
wright. Scribners. 278 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by George A. Woods 

Though weapons, tactics and combat- 

ants may change Sherman’s pronounce- 

ment as to the nature of war holds true 

for any age. In reading this historical 

novel of a Confederate infantry com- 

pany'’s “twilight” days there is a strong 


| feeling that this is what it must have 


been like for men at St. Mihiel, the 
Ardennes, Bataan—and in Korea. On all 
sides there is destruction — putrefying 
dead and exhausted living. The land has 
alternately only mud and dust to offer. 
The haversacks are empty, the rifles 
grow heavier as the sun climbs higher 





Robert O. Bowen: Deadly and stealthy 
Ocroser, 1954 





and each week another name is missing 
from roll call. Replacements are impos- 
sible. 

Company “I” of the Second Maryland 
Line has twenty-six enlisted men and 
two officers present for duty in early 
June, 1864, at the Battle of Cold Harbor. 
There is the usual mixture of personal- 
ities present among the ragged and shoe- 
less men—malingerers, heroes, brawlers, 
introverts, youth and age. The sustain- 
ing force that holds this motley assort- 
ment together is a tired old gray Cap- 
tain called Stowell. The other officer, 
Lieutenant Brice, is a veteran of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, but new to 
the company. Maturing as a leader he 
finds much to learn from noting the 
“Old Gentleman’s” inner spirit and 
strength which help command respect 
and admiration from the men. 

Orders come and through a mix-up the 
company makes a pitiful forced march 
to Charlottesville. Here they are joined 
by the Captain’s young and inexperi- 
enced son, adding another burden to 
the weary Captain. Another sweaty, 
grimy march to the Monocacy River and 
they stand with Gen. Jubal Early before 
the gates of Washington in a last des- 
perate bid. The years, the fighting and 
responsibilities have exacted their toll 
on the Captain and his hour, like that 
of the army of which he is a part, is 
long over-due. All that remains is a final 
delaying action back into the shattered 
South and a roll call that evening to 
which few voices respond. 

As in war there’s no glory here—just 
blisters, fatigue and death. But there ave 
also spots of humor spoken in drawling 
tongues on fields that will never be for- 
gotten. An accurate appreciation of a 
trying hour for a segment of humanity 


is this book’s extra dividend. 


Are Psychotics Sinners? 
SwwEsTREET, by Robert O. Bowen. 
Knopf. 212 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 


Having already read Mr. Bowen’s other 
books, we were quite eager to see what 
he had for us this time. He usually can 
be counted on to give a good perform- 
‘ance, if a bit violent. Maybe it was the 
humidity; maybe the whole idea of read- 
ing intensely in mid-summer—whatever 
it was, this book about morbid psychotics 
was -not pleasant reading. 

It is at once apparent that every word 











A magnificent 
word and 
picture story 
of the world’s 
sacred shrines 
to the 

Virgin Mary 


SHRINES TO 
OUR LADY 


AROUND THE WORLD 
By ZSOLT ARADI 


With more than 175 beautiful 
photographs 

Here, for the first time, is a su- 
perb pictorial record of man’s 
devotion to Our Lady through- 
out the entire world! From the 
grotto at Lourdes to the shrine 
of Our Lady of Guadaloupe; 
from Maryknoll to the shrine of 
Our Lady on the banks of the 
Ganges, this big, handsome book 
tells about them all—even in- 
cluding important shrines now 
hidden behind the Iron Curtain. 


$5.00 
Deluxe edition, white cloth bind- 


ing, gold stamped. $7.50 
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cent encyclicals. By Oscar Ha- 
lecki and James F. Murray, Jr. 

$4.50 
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A “fascinating and vitally im- 
portant piece of Catholic Amer- 
icana.”—-America. The extraor- 
dinary life story of the first 
American Negro Bishop and his 
rise from slavery to a triumph- 
ant career as the Bishop of Port- 
land, Maine. Imprimatur. 


3rd Printing — $3.50 
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counts with Mr. Bowen, and that is to 
his credit. But only a few people care 
for this type of thing, even when it is 
well done, as it is here. 

Edna Gavin, Irish and frigid and a 
murderess, is the main figure. She 
should be in Faulkner someplace. She 
kills her poor, ordinary-guy-husband 
after making his life a merry hell for 
years. Her son she drives to a mad- 
house. As we leave this witch, she has 
another victim ready for later horrors. 
These people do exist, one could grant, 
without saying Mr. Bowen convinces in 
this sparsely told case-history. 

There is a deadliness here, a stealthi- 
ness in the telling. This helps the reader 
forget the real world that most of the 
characters seem to have forgotten. There 
is some significance about the fact that 
these people, for the most part, are 
“poor” Catholics. There is a struggle to 
hold on to Faith that may involve a mis- 
understanding of the infused character 
of the virtue of Faith. There are some 
triumphant aphorisms that are welcome 
and serve the reader a slight insight into 
the author’s intention. 

The question is the question: can we 
handle the morbid unmorbidly? No 
cavil about this man’s right to tell us 
about these people; does he gain any- 
thing from the telling? Does he treat 
these murky matters artistically; does he 
make us see what he sees? Personally, 
this reviewer thinks he does a good job. 
How many people will agree it was 
worth doing is another matter. Those 
people who read and enjoy stories in our 
literary quarterlies will like this. 

The jacket claims Mr. Bowen is deal- 
ing with Evil herein. I doubt that. Say, 
rather, he deals with the abnormal, the 
unbalanced; the material for mortal sin 
seems missing here. Or Mr. Bowen has 
not tried to make his people real enough 
to be sinners, and convincing ones. But 
please keep trying, Mr. Bowen. 


Hospital Lite 
Dark Enemy, by E. J. Edwards. Long- 
mans, Green. 248 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Dorothy A. Williams 
In this novel of hospital life, Father 
Edwards has chosen a broad canvas to 
portray men and women in their reac- 
tions to emotions both physical and spir- 
itual. Possibly because of the urgent 
pace of hospital work, there is a certain 
Jack of unity which at times borders on 
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the confusing. The impact of the open- 
ing scene where a dying patient bites 
the arm of the attending nun gives the 
reader the feeling that these are impor- 
tant characters, but neither appears 
again. Their purpose is to point up the 
fact that the Sister is too busy praying 
for the departing soul to pay any atten- 
tion to her own pain, and serves as an 
introduction to the inner conflict of 
young Doctor Gray Powers, who pre- 
tends understanding acceptance of the 
basic principles of this Catholic hospital 
only to promote his own selfish advance- 
ment in research work, while he real- 
ly despises everything that makes the 
Catholic attitude towards suffering im- 
portant. Besides his young wife, Elaine, 
and their expected child, there is San- 
dra Sorrento, a devoted nurse whose 
path has crossed Doctor Power’s before. 
Her devotion to him leads her into a 
dificult situation which forms a crucial 
part of the book. 

The “flashbacks” in this novel are 
confusing to the casual reader, particu- 
larly with such a large number of char- 
acters all under the emotional stress 
which goes with hospital environment. 
Besides the three or four doctors, there 
are at least three patients, as well as 
several Sisters and the Chaplain, actu- 
ally a patient himself, who play im- 
portant parts. All their emotional varia- 
tions must be followed and understood. 
Presumably Father Edwards has been 
a hospital chaplain, for his knowledge 
of hospital routine and techniques pro- 
vides an unimpeachable background. 





Robert Pick: At-home in history - 





A Greek Tragedy 
Of Year 399 B.C. 


Tue Escape oF Socrates, by Rober 
Pick. Knopf. 326 pp. $3.95, 
Reviewed by J. E. Surprenant, CSV. 

Mr. Robert Pick, in The Escape of So. 

crates, his third offering in the English 

language, proves himself the master of 
his metier. He is at home in history and 
this is history at its most appetizing, 

The story is concerned with a Greek 
tragedy of the year 399 B.C. that was 
tragedy for all mankind. Socrates, at the 
age of seventy, had achieved what no 
man before him had compassed. In him, 
up to his day, human wisdom found its 
highest expression. Yet the inertia of the 
populace through a people’s court, goad- 
ed by three accusers prompted by the 
demons of honor, power and wealth, 
called for his death. His life and his 
words were too great a condemnation of 
their lackadaisical mode of life. What a 
commentary upon the cult of standard. 
ization. What an expose of man’s ap 
preciation of nobility, truth and _ good: 
ness. 

Shades of Plato and Zenophon! From 
these masters of another day, Mr. Pick 
draws his matter, which he presents ef- 
fectively through the triple unity of } 
time, place and action. For those who 
fear the humanities, or even the Clas 
sics, this story could be a painless intro 
duction to Socrates. Mr. Pick, here per 
mits the serene light of learning to 
illuminate and interpret the horrors of 
our own world upheaval. Better than 
2,000 years separate the events of his j 
story from the present scene, yet the ty 
ranny of a democracy no less than the 
tyranny of a dictator demands uniform 
ity, conformity. 

The novel is divided into five parts, 
each of which could well be called an 
act: 1. The Prologue in which the Se 
cred Vessel leaves the port of Athens, 
the Piraeus, for Delos on its annual pil 
grimage; 2. The social and individual 
motives for the condemnation, as well 
as defense, of Socrates; 3. The trial and 
sentence of Socrates; 4. Socrates abiding 
the return of the Sacred Vessel in order 
to submit to the sentence (the interim 
is filled with the machinations of his 
enemies and the friendly intercourse of 
his friends); 5. The Epilogue in which 
Phaedo recounts the last hours of So 
crates to his friend, Diocles. a 
' Though not brilliant, the style is ade 
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quate to carry the story. The characters 
are excellent exponents of the times and 
conflicting interests. The plot is worthy 
of development, and especially of repre- 
sentation in the more popular medium 
of the screen. In all, it is a worthwhile 
tale for each one to read and savor. 


Stories about People 

Not Easily Forgotten 

Tue GENTLE INSURRECTION AND OTHER 
Srories, by Doris Betts. Putnam. 274 


pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by H. Francis Jacobson 


These are competently written and well- 
constructed stories. Most of them make 
interesting and well-felt afhrmations 
about the individual's need for some 
kind of fulfillment, and explore the re- 
sults of denial. 

Perhaps the most well-rounded story 
is “Family Album.” Reminiscing about 
a dead uncle, the narrator portrays a 
man who strove to serve mankind as a 
clergyman, but whose concepts of serv- 
ice and ministerial dignity were far be- 
yond his gifts. This story, with its in- 
sights and compassion, its striking char- 
acter delineation, deserves more de- 
tailed consideration than a short review 
can offer. 

Also outstanding, “Miss Parker Pos- 
sessed” shows the writer in what could 
be an acid vein if she had less charity. 
The aberrations of an aging, frustrated 
spinster lend themselves so easily to the 
vulgarized psychoanalysis current today 
that Mrs. Betts must be congratulated 
for refusing the gambit. The deftness 
which saves both the mediocre clergy- 
man and the unfulfilled librarian from 
ridicule appears also in “A Mark of Dis- 
tinction.” Here, a millworker achieves 
his triumph by building a fence, defy- 
ing company regulations, to distinguish 
his house from the other company 
houses. 

‘Many of the people in these stories 
will: not be easily forgotten: Lena, obe- 
dient slave to her husband (“The End 
of Henry Fribble”), who gets vicarious 
appreciation by attending other women’s 
funerals to relish the eulogies; Letty, in 
the title story, who plans to escape the 
poverty of her home and the dreariness 
of ‘her overworked mother and brother; 
Mama Bawer (“The Old Are Beauti- 
ful”), for whom everything has to be 
orderly, whether a kitchen floor or the 
death of a son. 


QOcroser, 1954. 
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NEW ATHENS 
elegraph 


FAX COUNTYS 
VE NEWSPAPER 


" iesvation from jeches for “Hang Up the Fiddle” 


New +«.thens, Nebraska 


Further demonstrating the author's 
versatility are stories of two children at 
a funeral, the visit of a Southern wom- 
an to a Negro employee, the death-bed 
of a former chain-gang overseer. 

Admiration for this young writer’s 
skill and understanding could grow into 
enthusiasm if she herself gave fuller 
vent to feeling. The indirect, the ob- 
lique, the muted effect are powerful de- 
vices. But, flattered though the reader 
may be to discover for himself the mean- 
ing between the lines, he is also disap- 
pointed — and sometimes exasperated — 
when the main impacts of a story are 
not underscored. Here is where Mrs. 
Betts fails, her economy and selectivity 
too often becoming downright stingi- 
ness. So much restraint may, in the 
hands of ‘a less imaginative and warm- 
hearted writer, become sterility. Mrs. 
Betts, by practicing such restraint, is be- 
ing unfair to her considerable talent. 


At Turn of Century 
Hanc Up tne Finnie, by Frederic Bab- 
cock. Doubleday. 320 pp. $3.95. 
Reviewed by David Young 
Frederic Babcock’s novel about a boy 
growing ‘into manhood ‘at the turn of 
the century in Nebraska is good enough 
to make the reader wish it were even 
better. 
Peter Quick, the preacher’s kid who 


grows up in New Athens, makes friends 
with the orphaned “two-legged coyote,” 
Duffy Skinner, falls in love with Ginny 
Hammond, and makes a successful en- 
trance into newspaper work, is the main 
character. But because Peter’s father, 
the Reverend Mr. Quick, and Peter’s 
friend, Duffy, are so strongly and clearly 
drawn, Peter himself is, in contrast to 
them, a somewhat nebulous figure and 
the focus of the novel suffers. Nor does 
Ginny Hammond, who apparently one 
day is going to be Mrs. Peter Quick, 
ever become more than a _ standard, 
smalltown heroine. ' 

Along with the flaws, however, there 
are some memorable scenes and epi- 
sodes. The story of Duffy’s father, the 
outlaw Cal Skinner, is told in five pages 
that seem to contain the history of many 
a western killer. The portraval of Peter’s 
father brings home to the reader the 
hard life that a good minister in such a 
town at such a time might well have 
had; the change in him, as sickness and 
pain bear him down and his congrega- 
tion turns on him, is convincing and 
touching. The picture of Duffy's devel- 
opment, after his unjust imprisonment 
as accessory to a murder, is skilfully 
done, with Duffy himself rarely appear- 
ing on the scene, yet his existence and 
frame of mind always present and in- 
fluencing the story. 

In the end, after honestly following 
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historical 
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BRYHER 


“This talented Englishwoman has 
the uncanny ability to evoke the feel- 
ing of an entire period of history. Her 
novels are admirable examples of 
style and of understanding of a past 
era.”——-America. “One stands in ad- 
miration of her achievement.”—-Com- 
monweal. 


ROMAN WALL 


Bryher makes us participants in the 
fateful moment when a sea of bar- 
barians overwhelms a Roman outpost, 
in the third century, A.D. “This ad- 
mirable novel has much to recom- 
mend it to every reader, not the least 
of its virtues being a restraint which 
finds no need of lurid detail.”—-Amer- 
ica. $2.75 


THE FOURTEENTH 
OF OCTOBER 


The Norman Conquest in 1066 as 
seen through the eyes of a Saxon boy. 
“A Bayeux tapestry ... a gallant 
book.”—Marianne Moore. $2.75 


THE PLAYER’S BOY 


London in the reign of James I, when 
Elizabethan splendor was passing in- 
to Jacobean twilight. “An admirable 
story.”——America. $2.75 
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the growth of his characters and plot, 
Mr. Babcock does not quite convince in 
his final, necessary scene—as he tries to 
bring some sort of rough justice out of 
it all for Duffy, and some understand- 
ing of how Pete, partly through his own 
fault but mainly because of treachery, 
was brought to betray his already sev- 
eral times betrayed friend. 


“Autobiography” of 
Sir Thomas More 


A Man Born Aaatn, by John E. Beahn. 
Bruce. 208 pp. $3.00. 


Review by Sister Mary Teresa Roades 


Sir Thomas More, seated on the hard 
bench of his cell in London Tower, 
thinks of the epitaph he had written 
years ago for the burial vault he had 
prepared to receive his body. He now 
foresees that his head will decorate a 
pike on London Bridge and his body 
will be tumbled into an unmarked 
grave. 

The view of Saint Paul’s towers starts 
his reminiscing. His uneventful child- 
hood merges into his life as a page in 
the household of Archbishop Morton. 

At Oxford he develops a longing for 
the priesthood, and Grocyn jolts him 
into a realization of his exceptional men- 
tal ability and teaches him to bring 
others to recognize it—a fundamental 
step toward later confidence in his own 
judgment. 

Snatched out of Oxford and sent to 
law school, young More awaits God’s 
interference on behalf of his priestly vo- 
cation. But God sends him to family life. 
Through the years that follow, More is 
born again of the spirit as he suffers for 
opposing in Parliament the granting of 
immense sums to Henry VII; as he 
makes his agonized act of submission on 
the death of his wife; as he is forced to 
be Lord Chancellor for Henry VIII; as 
he withstands the pleas of his wife and 
children and faces a traitor’s. ignomini- 
ous death for his religion. 

John E. Beahn, business man and 
author of A Rich Young Man and of 
numerous magazine articles, has pro- 
duced a captivating, logically developed 
“autobiography” of Thomas More’s life- 
long growth in holiness, his daily strug- 
gle to evaluate situations and to act with 
down -to-earth, heaven- bent common 
sense. This world as well as the next 
receives its due measure of considera- 
tion. 


Doctor and Priest 
In a Dutch Village 


Tue Crazy Doctor, by Arie Van Der 
Lugt. Trans. by Alfred Van Ameyden 
Duym. Random House. 248 pp, 
$3.00. 


Review by Ferdinand J. Ward, C.M. 


The first translated work of Arie Van 
Der Lugt, Dutch novelist and play- 
wright, to appear in this country is a 
novel dealing with Dr. Thomas de Geus’ 
unsuccessful struggle against God in an 
isolated village of Holland. 

Because de Geus dressed like the 
Dutch villagers, even to his wooden 
shoes, and acted unlike his predecessor, 
the dignified Dr. Walrave, they called 
him “the crazy doctor.” His first appear- 
ance in the village was on a roaring mo- 
torcycle; he moved into the haunted 
house of a relative, Notary Bibbler, who 
had hung himself; he never charged the 
poor, but overtaxed the rich; he yelled 
at his patients in his office, but he cured 
them; and he always brought the “Dom- 
inie” to the dying non-Catholics and 
Father Conings to the Catholics. 

When Van Der Lugt pictures this 
barbarian doctor in action, he has a fine 
character, but when he recounts the doc- 
tor’s reasoning about God, he is dull. 
Dr. de Geus had left his Church, his 
city and his wife Janette because God 
had not blessed their marriage with chil- 
dren. Because he hated God, he felt 
all his unhappiness came from Him. His 
best friend in the village, Father Con- 
ings, tried in vain to persuade him to 
return to God and to his wife. 

If there is an objection to the often 
used theme, it will be brushed aside by 
Van Der Lugt’s pictures of Dutch vil- 
lage life. The people, especially the 
pretty flirt Mieke, never cease their story 
telling about the doctor. When de Geus 
brings the beautiful but heartless Cor- 


rie Bermans from the city to live in: his q 


home, their tongues never cease - telling 
tales. Once Father Conings has to order 
his old housekeeper, Bertha, to cease 
her talk about these two. Dr. Thomas 
de Geus, “who for all his foolishness 
loved the poor,” is a likeable character. 
This Dutch village and polder will be 
new land for many American readers. 

Alfred Van Ameyden Duym has done 
the translation in not too pleasing 4 
style, for his work is often choppy, 
stilted, and colored at times with Amer- 
ican slang. 
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A Brazilian Messiah 
And His Strange Cult 


Tue Sacr oF Canupos, by Lucien Mar- 
chal. Translated by Charles Duff. 
Dutton. 381 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Rosemary McCormick 


In 1897 the Canudos Campaign, a pro- 
longed seige costing thousands of Brazil- 
ian lives, ended. It brought to defeat 
Antonio Macial known to the hinter- 
landers under his religious influence as 
the Conseilheiro. 

To realize Antonio the Counsellor 
one must know Antonio Maciel. Hence, 
the author spotlights him against his 
harsh family background. After genera- 
tions of vendetta with rival cattlemen, 
only Miguel Carlos and his nephew 
Antonio of the half-breed Maciels sur- 
vived. Physically, Antonio was weak; 
spiritually, his trend was contemplative. 
This combination found the hope of the 
Maciels unsuited for the practical de- 
mands of hinterland life. One or two 
Latin breviaries comprised his library, 
their beauty of language firing his vul- 
nerable imagination. 

Finally driven from their land by 
drought, the last of the Maciels, with 
Antonio’s unwanted wife Paulina, went 
to the city of Bahia. This sojourn end- 
ed with the murder of Paulina and her 
lover. Ironically, the innocent Antonio 
paid the penalty and Miguel Carlos, the 
avenger, escaped inland. The debt hon- 
ored, Antonio, claiming heavenly direc- 
tion, commenced his messianic mission 
to the hinterlanders. Obviously de- 
ranged, that he gained any ground as 
an apocalyptic personality rested direct- 
ly on the hybrid people of the interior, 
credulous by nature, illiterate and not 
far removed from jungle paganism. 

His first small nomadic band in- 
cluded the outlaws of society as well 
as simple pastors and their flocks. Com- 
munity prayer and unintelligible ha- 
rangues were the foundation of the 
Conseilheiro’s cult and these satisfied 
the primitive instinct of his followers 
for worship. Otherwise, the moral code 
was degenerate. Inevitably, Antonio be- 
came the victim of more powerful per- 
sonalities who recognized him as a way 
to power. 

The Sage of Canudos is an unusual 
novel of action based on historical fact, 
an example of misguided idealism dete- 
riorating to its basest antithesis and not 
unlike totalitarian movements of this 
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era in effect. Its proportions are epic as 
Antonio’s strange career is traced to the 
finish. The view-point is generally ob- 
jective, though a slightly anti-clerical 
tone weaves its way through the story. 
There is no cruelty, no sadism, no im- 
morality beyond the author’s capacity to 
describe, the exception being the un- 
speakable tortures inflicted upon the 
Capuchin monk who dared enter the 
satanic stronghold that it might be re- 
deemed. Characterization is especially 
effective as countless figures become part 
of the narrative scene. A number of pas- 
sages, some conclusions, and the gen- 
erally immoral tone of the story as the 
author writes of grossly unprincipled 
men should limit readership to adults. 


Prim and Proper 
Tue Journat oF Epwin Carp, by Rich- 

ard Haydn. Simon and Schuster, 242 

pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 
Some years ago Richard Haydn played 
with great success the part of a fussy 
bachelor in the film “Cluny Brown.” 
Mr. Haydn’s first venture into the field 
of writing seems to be an offshoot of 
this character study, and displays strong 
evidence of the author’s Hollywood 
background. 

Edwin Carp is a fortyish bachelor, 
whose engagement to a comely widow 
has dragged on for nine years because 
his aged mother has an “attack” every 
time the subject of marriage is men- 
tioned. The widow has a fourteen-year- 
old son in whom are personified all the 
cliches about adolescent boys to be 
found in fiction in the past fifty years. 





Michael McLaverty: Quiet and exact 





The aged mother is a character that will 
cause the Senior Citizens (who protest- 
ed recently concerning the unfavorable 
portrayal of old people in literature and 
drama) to redouble their complaints. In 
somewhat questionable taste, her senil- 
ity is made the butt of humor. 
Although the time of the story is 
1936, the atmosphere is completely Vic- 
torian. No mention of a twentieth-cen- 
tury invention is made, and the pas- 
times of the people are all of the gas- 
light era. The scene is an English 
suburban neighborhood, where the char- 
acters dwell in villas. Edwin is the land- 
lord of a number of these, and his dif- 
ficulties in evicting a lady tenant of 
easy virtue take up much of the book. 
This could have been a tour de force 
if the author's aim had been success- 
fully achieved—to present a series of 
ludicrous episodes through the eyes of 
a prim individual who does not see any 
humor in them. It fails in part because 
the author cannot resist the temptation 
to inject remarks which would be com- 
pletely out of character for Edwin Carp, 
and because of the exaggerated and ar- 
tificial nature of the humor. On a rather 
low level, the book is undoubtedly fun- 
ny, and, within its limitations, might 
provide an hour or two of diversion. 


Some Notable Books 

From Summer Fiction 

Don Camitto’s DitEmma, by Giovan- 
ni Guareschi. Translated by Francis 
Frenaye. Farrar, Straus and Young. 
255 pp. $3.00. 

Mary Anne, by Daphne du Maurier. 
Doubleday. 351 pp. $3.50. 

Tue Nicutmare, by C. S. Forester. 
Little, Brown. 242 pp. $3.50. 

PicrurES FROM AN INstITUTION, by 
Randall Jarrell. Knopf. 277 pp. $3.50. 

ScHoot For Hope, by Michael McLav- 
erty. Macmillan. 242 pp. $3.50. 

Tue Spirit AND THE Cray, by Shevawn 
Lynam. Little, Brown. 293 pp. $3.95. 

Tue Wor tp IN THE EvENING, by Chris- 
topher Isherwood. Random House. 
301 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Paul K. Cuneo 

Two of the best novels published dur- 


ing the summer months came from Irish 
writers, Michael McLaverty’s School for 
Hope and Shevawn Lynam’s The Spirit 
and the Clay. 

School for Hope is the quiet, exactly 


detailed story of an Irish school teacher 
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whose romance and total life are almost 
ruined by the threat of tuberculosis—an 
especially feared disease among the 
Irish. The village trouble-makers are 
vividly and unsparingly drawn, and yet 
the novel as a whole is far from being 
the “sour-on-the-Irish” type in which 
many Irish novelists specialize. Despite 
the easy pace of the story most readers 
will find it a good one and well worth- 
while. 

The Spirit and the Clay is in many 
ways opposite to Mr. McLaverty’s novel. 
Shevawn Lynam tells a series of stories 
(told her by a Spanish priest, she 
claims) which are loosely connected to 
give a picture of the proud Basques, 
Catholic to the core, but nevertheless 
valiant fighters on the side of the gov- 
ernment during the Spanish Civil War. 
Without becoming partisan, Miss Ly- 
nam presents the dramatic stories of the 
leaders of the Urrutia Battalion, from 
the time they surrendered until after the 
end of World War II when those who 
were still alive were still fighting, from 
across the border in France or in the 
underground in Spain itself. At times 
confusing, because of the number of 
characters who weave in and out of the 
stories, the whole is still a fascinating 
work. Abstracting from the political 
questions involved, the reader is given 
a vivid picture of what life is like in a 
police state, especially for those who are 
trying to resist. 

Politics in a much lighter vein is the 
subject of the third Don Camillo book, 
Don Camillo’s Dilemma, by Giovanni 
Guareschi. The irascible but good-heart- 
ed priest is still locked in combat with 
the good-hearted but irascible mayor of 
the town, Peppone the Communist. ‘The 
results, as in The Little World of Don 
Camillo and Don Camillo and His 
Flock, are amusing and revealing of the 
Italian character. One of the strongest 
endorsements of these books I have 
heard came from a lady of Italian an- 





Illustration by the author 
for “Don Camillo’s Dilemma” 








cestry who said she had not laughed y 
much or heard the Italian idiom given 
so exactly since her childhood when she 
lived among Italian-Americans and Jig. 
tened to the old men in their ceaseless 
talks and arguments. 

Another book of high good humor, 
but one on a more sophisticated level, jg 
Randall Jarrell’s Pictures from an Ingj. 
tution. Mr. Jarrell has written brilliantly 
in describing an American progressive 
college for women, with all its ome. 
ments, pomps and pomposities. Prize 
portrait of the exhibition, perhaps, js 
that of Gertrude Johnson, who collects 
people and all their peculiarities for us 
in her writing in somewhat the manner 
a jungle artisan collects shrunken heads, 

The World in the Evening, by Chris. 
topher Isherwood, is a novel which at 
tains a high degree of technical excel. 
lence. Mr. Isherwood writes continuovs- 
ly and clearly of events happening at 
three different periods of time with a 
dexterity that is little short of amazing 
But in the end he has given us a book 
about a man who is fooling himself 
Stephen Monk has gone through life 
sinking deeper and deeper into degen: 
eracy, until finally, at the end of this 
book, he believes he has seen his way 
clear to a new and decent life. Mr. 
Isherwood seems to believe as Stephen 
Monk does, but most readers, I suspect, 
will not accept that verdict. To them 
the “hero” is only once again deceiving 
himself as he has often done in the past 

Daphne du Maurier’s best - selling 
Mary Anne is a book remarkable for a 
rather unusual reason. In it the author 
portrays in detail the life of her great 
great-grandmother, who was a prostitute 
and a notably successful one, ultimately 
the mistress of the Duke of York. Writ 
ten with skill, the book still leaves one 
wondering why it was written at all. 

C. S. Forester has written a series of 
stories, supposedly based on fact, about 
the last days of Nazi Germany, The 
Nightmare. In each one, the crucial ex 
perience of some German is detailed- 
a prisoner in a concentration camp, 3 
Prussian General, one of Himmler’ 
thugs, and even in the end a strange 
man, bereft of his sanity, who is at 
dressed by his woman companion and 
gentle keeper, as Adolph. Despite Mr 
Forester’s skill, these stories have neither 
the advantage of historical fact, nor the 
impact of good fiction. They fall be 
tween, and are, at best, pastime reading. 
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Reprints and 
New Editions 





GREAT CLASSIC, like the Roman god 

Janus, looks two ways. Or rather in 
reading it, one is able to investigate the 
times in which the book was written 
and then with the book as guide, ex- 
amine the present with equal relevance. 
A book does not have to be venerable 
to give off this power, for it sometimes 
happens that a book a decade old will 
offer more points of contrast with the 
present, more “past-ness,” than will a 
book which has been part of our her- 
itage for a century. 

Democracy in America, by Alexis de 
Tocqueville (Knopf Vintage Books, two 
volumes, each 95c) is a book which tells 
us as much about ourselves as it does 
about the people and events of the time 
it was written. There is scarcely a book 
in its own field which is comparable to 
this great political treatise, published in 
France in 1835 and 1849 and ever since 
its first translation a classic in our lan- 
guage. We can learn more from this 
book about our American institutions 
than from any other single source. ‘True 
enough, de Tocqueville calls us “Anglo- 
Americans,” and there is no blinking 
the fact that the century which has 
passed since he wrote has brought many 
changes. Still, he turned his bland phil- 
osophical eye and his warm sympathy 
upon us when our institutions were al- 
ready formed and the main lines of our 
development laid down. 

Because he was a philosopher of so- 
ciety and government as well as an on- 
the-ground observer and careful handler 
of documents, de Tocqueville was able 
to transform observation into prescrip- 
tion and prophesy. His. prediction-score 
is very high; he not only foresees the 
future danger in the oppression of Ne- 
groes and Indians, but in more subtle 
matters, among them religion and trade, 
he points to a future which is still un- 
folding. His remarks on Catholicism are 
especially worthy of study. “Among the 
various sects of Christians,” he writes, 
“Catholicism seems to me to be one of 
the most favorable to equality of con- 
dition among men.” A Catholic himself, 
de Tocqueville was intimately associated 
with the clergy in his stay in America; 
he applauded the Catholic clergy’s af- 
finity with the American spirit and he 
noted with approval that “they all at- 
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THE PERENNIAL BOOK SHELF 


By RILEY HUGHES 


tributed the peaceful dominion of reli- 
gion in their country mainly to the 
separation of church and state.” 

American political history can be 
viewed in many ways. For de ‘Tocque- 
ville the approach was through its in- 
stitutions, political and social. A con- 
temporary political scientist, Richard 
Hofstadter, has chosen to tell our story 
as it may been seen in the public ca- 
reers of our great men. His The Amer- 
ican Political Tradition (Knopf Vintage 
Books, 95c), which was first published 
in 1948, is superbly done. Such chapter 
headings as “John C. Calhoun: the 
Marx of the Master Class” and “Wood- 
row Wilson: the Conservative as Lib- 
eral” might seem too superficial or glib 
at first glance; if so, they betray their 
content, which is closely reasoned as 
well as attractively presented. Others 
who have chapters devoted to them are 
Jackson, Lincoln, William Jennings 
Bryan, and the two Roosevelts. Another 
book whose interest and approach are 
based on the truism that recent history 
is the most elusive is G. M. Young's 
Victorian England (Doubleday Anchor 
Books, 95c), which is sub-titled “Por- 
trait of an Age.” Here the events of a 
great age and one misunderstood and 
most cruelly maligned (“We easily for- 
get . . . how much that we call Vic- 
torian is known to us only because the 
Victorians laughed at it”) pass before 
the interested eye of an historian who 
does not condescend or patronize. 


H szorv, says Mr. Young, is merely 
the way historians “saw things hap- 
pening.” Historians are often so pontif- 
ical that we forget the simple truth that 
the angle of observation, as scientists 
call it, must always be reckoned with. 
When the doer and recorder of history 
are united in the same person the prob- 
lem is even more vexing, especially if he 
writes long after the events which made 
him famous. But when it is the record 
of the moment, we have history itself, 
if not as it happened, at least as it is 
being made to appear to contempo- 
raries. Such is the authority of the his- 
tory Napoleon was making and record- 
ing as we have it in Napoleon's Letters, 


edited for Everyman’s Library by J. M. 
Thompson (Dutton, $1.50). Napoleon’s 
correspondence belongs among those of 
the greatest letter writers for its “quick, 
vigorous, and lucid style.” 

Napoleon was not a systematic think- 
er in history as was de Tocqueville, but 
one cannot help being impressed by the 
breadth of his interests as well as in- 
terested in his swooping ad hoc judg- 
ments and solutions of particular prob- 
lems. That he was a dictator and a ruth- 
less ruler should not be overlooked nor 
denied, yet one cannot forbear compar- 
ing, to his advantage, the opinions of 
Napoleon with those of recent and 
contemporary dictators. The limitations 
which impose on even the most arbi- 
trary power are always worth study, and 
the limitations Napoleon assumed for 
his own power are instructive. What- 
ever his contemporaries thought, he was 
not a totalitarian in the sense we un- 
derstand that word. His relations with 
the Bourbons, with the press, and to an 
extent even with the Church show a 
moderation of his power calmly accept- 
ed. Despite the Napoleonic legend, 
which he helped foster, he was not, at 
least during his years of power, a meglo- 
maniac. His letters can be read as com- 
ing from a human being, not from a 
deified tyrant. 

Pitt called Napoleon “a stranger, a 
foreigner, and a usurper,” but Fox rose 
in Commons to point out that those who 
had enslaved Ireland could scarcely rail 
at military despotism in France. The 
exchange of speeches between Pitt and 
Fox, along with two addresses by Napo- 
leon to his troops, appear in A Treasury 
of the World’s Great Speeches, edited 
by Houston Peterson (Simon and 
Schuster, $7.50). The time range cov- 
ered by this book is enormous: from 
Moses’ proclamation of the Ten Com- 
mandments to President Eisenhower's 
inaugural address. The editor has made 
his 800 pages usable, and _ tolerable, 
through introductory comments which 
are pertinent and penetrating. Each 
speech is given its proper setting, and 
its consequences, whether in action, in- 
action, or rebuttal, are also given. The 
book is divided into twenty sections. 
The first three are grouped under these 

(Continued on page 51) 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Pope Pius IX—Who Denied 
The Infallibility of Progress 


Pio Nono, by E. E. Y. Hales. Kenedy. 
352 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Augustina, 
B.V.M. 


This is not a “definitive” study of Pius 
IX. For although many of the official 
documents of his pontificate are avail- 
able in various published collections, 
the private papers of the period are not 
yet accessible to the lay historian. And 
until the Vatican archives are opened, 
there can be no adequate biography of 
Pio Nono. 

Recognition of this and other limita- 
tions, however, has not deterred the au- 
thor from examining the period from 
the viewpoint, not of its political, mili- 
tary and intellectual leaders, but from 
that of the Pope who was a key-figure 
in the dramatic events of his time. 
Hitherto in England the Italian Risorgi- 
mento has been represented for the most 
part as a crusade of starry-eyed patriots 
intent on liberating Italy from the 
chains forged, at the behest of political 
despots, by the brutal professional sol- 
diery of Europe or by legions of “fan- 
atics” and “obscurantists” equally intent 
on keeping the benighted Italian masses 
in intellectual “slavery.” Of this latter 
group the Pio Nono of the Syllabus and 
of the Vatican Council was the symbol. 

More current on the Continent than 
in England was another version which 
pictured Mazzini and Garibaldi as the 
leaders of “a gang of atheistic revolu- 
tionary rufhans” who had seized Rome 
in order to despoil the Church, to mur- 
der its clergy, and to profane religion. 
Christian Europe was shocked and its 
aroused conscience galvanized a coun- 
ter-crusade to restore law and order in 
the Patrimony of St. Peter. 

Both of these interpretations are 
biased, over-simplifications of an ex- 
ceedingly complex situation which the 
author seeks to clarify, and to some ex- 
tent rectify, by tracing the interpenetra- 
ticn of religion and politics, even in is- 
sues which, viewed superficially, seemed 
purely secular or religious. For it is Mr. 
Hales’ contention that there is a case 
for Pio Nono as a temporal prince in 
the early period of the Risorgimento, as 
there is for him later when he issued 
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the Syllabus of Errors and convened the 
Vatican Council. He insists, moreover, 
that these are but two aspects of the 
same case. British—and American—his- 
torians, viewing religion as a purely pri- 
vate affair, have tended to separate these 
two facets. Not so, Pio Nono. None 
realized better than he that, when Ca- 
vour or Bismark or Napoleon III talked 
of the separation of the civil and spir- 
itual orders, they meant subordination 
of the Church to the State. 

The book makes fascinating reading. 
As we follow the fortunes of Pius IX 
through the intricate interplay of pol- 
itics and religion, there emerges an af- 
fectionate, sensitive character, witty, nat- 
urally hot-tempered, yet often patient 
under great provocation, incapable of 
personal animosity, and generous even 
to his enemies. Convinced that the 
maintenance of his temporal power was 
necessary for the independence of the 
Church, he invoked spiritual sanctions 
upon those who would despoil her in 
the name of patriotism and Italian unity. 
Yet the temporal prince never forgot 
that he was also the shepherd of souls 
who, like his Master, must seek the lost 
sheep. As in the case of Victor Em- 
manuel, priests clothed with full power 
of reconciliation were sent to his dying 
opponents who had incurred ecclesias- 
tical censure. 

But the author’s sympathy for Pio 





Illustration from “Pio Nono” 


Pope Pius IX: Anathema 
to Liberals of his day 





Nono does not blind him to his limita- 
tions. Lacking the qualities of a great 
statesman, unskilled in practical politics 
Pius IX learned some bitter lessons from 
his early experiments in liberalism and 
constitutional reform. Neither he nor his 
Curia were sufficiently interested in cy. 
rent intellectual, economic and social 
trends and their effects on society and 
the Church. Lavish in private charity, 
the Pope failed to see, as indeed did 
most of his contemporaries, the need 
of organized effort to win the new pro 
letariat in the rapidly growing industrial 
centers. To the Liberals of his own day, 
the Syllabus was anathema, as was als 
Pio Nono’s denial of the infallibility of 
Progress, of the moral authority of mere 
majorities (pace Paul Blanshard), and 
the omnipotence of the autonomoys 
state. “But we, today,” concludes Mr, 
Hales, 
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who have met the children and grandchil- 
dren of European Liberalism and the Rev- 
olution, who have seen Mazzini turn into 
Mussolini, Herder into Hitler, and the 
idealistic early socialists into the intrans- 
gent communists are able from a new van- 
tage point to consider once more whether 
Pio Nono, or the optimistic believers in 
infallible progress . . . will have in the eyes 
of eternity, the better of the argument. 


It is to be hoped that this scholarly, | 
balanced study will receive a warm wel- 
come in the United States. Students 
will appreciate the classified, annotated 
bibliography. 
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A Life of Manzoni : 
By His Translator : 
Manzont AND His Times, by Archibald § 

Colquhoun. Dutton. 281 pp. $5.00. § 


Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


Americans who served in Italy during 
the late war no doubt will remember 
seeing in bookstore windows what ap 
peared to be fresh printings of Man 
zoni’s I Promessi Sposi (The Betrothed 
in English translation), a book with 
which they were largely unfamiliar 
Readers of Archibald Colquhoun’s biog 
raphy of Manzoni will remark the irony 
of this century-old book’s popularity in 
wartime Italy, when “Vincere” was to 
be seen painted large on walls and road 
side dwellings. More than that, they 
will acquire insight into the constant 
appeal of I Promessi Sposi to the trow 
bled heirs of the welter of ideas and reli 
gious ferment launched by eighteenth 
century rationalism. 
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Alessandro Manzoni was all his life 
like the perplexed moderns who have 
sat down to write themselves into cer- 
titude. To them, and to their readers, 
he should be an appealing study. 

Manzoni’s first adversary was a Vol- 
tairian scepticism, from which he es- 
caped through the influence of a Cal- 
vinist bride who, being converted her- 
self, brought him back into the Church. 
The final resolution to give up his scep- 
ticism came with a deeply emotional 
yet truly felt appeal to God’s mercy in 
a crisis. From this moment of victory, 
he pursued a line of study that resulted 
in | Promessi Sposi. 

Three steps, though not pointed out 
by Colquhoun, are apparent in Man- 
zoni's development. First, in Morale 
Cattolica, he analyzed the process of 
faith and tended to exalt faith over 
logic. His anti-rational temperament be- 
came clear quite early. Second, his 
search for truth, which was of a Ro- 
mantic sort, led him to a dependence 
upon the example of history for a dis- 
covery of the meaning of the present. 
In the same way, like Chekhov and 
Shelley, he found that the contempla- 
tive penetration of the heart of man re- 
vealed the truth of life— and this he 
called poetry. 

The final step was I Promessi Sposi 
itself, an historical novel based on a 
frustrated marriage. It was a sort of epic 
denunciation of rationalism with its ir- 
responsibility, injustice, and war. War 
and evil are not from God, but from the 
folly of men. Set against a background 
of seventeenth-century Milan, the story 
is one grand revelation of character and 
motives, always pointing out the conflict 
between religion and rationalism. The 
book’s popularity in wartime Italy is ap- 
parent and ominous. 

I Promessi Sposi was itself a literary 
as well as autobiographical masterpiece. 
In short, it was a mirror of Manzoni’s 
ideas and interests from the time of his 
conversion. It owed much to Shake- 
speare’s method of character revelation, 
and perhaps no little to Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield with its weighing of 
prudence against piety. Defoe, Scott 
and Sterne are also Manzoni’s creditors. 

Manzoni and His Times is an un- 
even book, mainly because the subject 
is too large for so short a treatment. 
More philosophical or literary integra- 
tion would be welcomed. The cursory 
handling of intellectual disputes of 
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From drawing by Manzoni’s stepson 


Alessandro Manzoni: An epic 
denunciation of rationalism 


Manzoni’s age is fraught with danger. 
Finally, the book could have been more 
interestingly written. But as it stands; 
Manzoni and His Times is a valuable 
companion to the author's translation of 
I Promessi Sposi. 


Men of Importance 

In the 20th Century 

As Ir Happenep, by Clement R. Attlee. 
Viking. 312 pp. $5.00. 

Tue Enp oF INNocENcE, by Jonathan 
Daniels. Lippincott. 350 pp. $5.00. 

Memorrs oF MarsHat MANNERHEIM, 


translated by Count Eric Lewen- 
haupt. Dutton. 540 pp. $6.75. 


Mussouini: Tue Intimate LIFE OF A 
Demacocue, by Paolo Monelli. Van- 
guard. 304 pp. $6.75. 


Six Upon tHe Wor tp, by Paul F. 


Douglass. Little, Brown. 443 pp. 
$4.95. 


Reviewed by Al Miller 


While Churchill was in the midst of a 
Big Three Conference after the war, he 
learned that his Conservative Party had 
been defeated by the Laborites under 
the leadership of Clement R. Attlee. 
Though Churchill had directed the Brit- 
ish war effort magnificently, there were 
still the problems of the peace to be 
attacked and solved. The burden of ini- 
tiating the peace became the immediate 
responsibility of the new Prime Minis- 
ter, Clement Attlee. In his autobiogra- 
phy, As It Happened, Mr. Attlee tells 
us many things about himself from his 
birth through six years of being Her 
Majesty’s First Minister to the present 





(when he leads the Government Oppo- 
sition). From his position Mr. Attlee 
might have given us a preview of the 
history of the future. But this incredibly 
modest ex-prime minister is not so ob- 
liging as to do so. 

In The End of Innocence Jonathan 
Daniels has “written about the two men 
I admired most and who loved each 
other well”: Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Josephus Daniels (Jonathan’s father). 
The author served Roosevelt as Admin- 
istrative Assistant and as Press Secretary. 
His father was Chief Clerk of the In- 
terior Department under Cleveland, Sec- 
retary of the Navy under Wilson, and 
Ambassador to Mexico under Roosevelt. 
It was Josephus Daniels who first 
brought young Roosevelt to Washing- 
ton as his Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. Though the two men had hardly 
known each other they developed a 
deep and permanent friendship. The 
story of that friendship is intertwined 
with that of other important persons 
and events, social and political, and dis- 
tilled into American life. Indeed these 
informative memoirs are an account of 
American politics and life from William 
J. Bryan to Franklin D. Roosevelt—that 
period when great men grappled boldly 
and imaginatively with political prob- 
lems, free from any worry about wheth- 
er the period of their leadership would 
subsequently be branded as so many 
years of treason. 

The Memoirs of Marshal Manner- 
heim gives us the experiences and re- 
flections of eighty-three year old Baron 
Carl Gustav Mannerheim. This great 
soldier and statesman was fortunate 
enough to be born at a time when his 
native Finland was on good terms with 
her ancient antagonist, Russia. Thus 
it was that Carl Mannerheim was able 
to study in Russia even after having 
been expelled from his Finnish military 
academy. Significantly, he was an officer 
in the Imperial Russian Army for thirty 
years, and was sent on a two-year ex- 
pedition (taking him from St. Peters- 
burg to Peiping) for the Imperial Rus- 
sian Government. He fought for Russia 
against Japan in the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1905, and against Austro-Ger- 
many in World War I. He fought be- 
side Germany against Russia during 
World War II. Amidst all these political 
and military complexities Marshal Man- 
nerheim was called upon to head the 
government of his own native Finland. 
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The magnificance of his performance 
against overwhelming odds has rarely 
been equalled even among great power 
statesmen. The fact of a still free Fin- 
land, however precarious that freedom 
be, is a living monument to Marshal 
Mannerheim’s greatness. 

Mussolini: The Intimate Life of a 
Demagogue is a translation and an en- 
largement of the Italian biography Mus- 
solini: Piccolo Borghese (The Petite 
Bourgeois). Probably no better illustra- 
tion of the grave consequences of World 
War I can be found than in the rise 
and fall of Mussolini. For, unlike Le- 
nin’s Communists and Hitler's Nazis, 
Mussolini had neither a consistent phi- 
losophy of Fascism nor a rational pro- 
gram for the development of the Fascist 
State. Insofar as Fascism was a philoso- 
phy at all, it was a running commen- 
tary on the speculative irrationalities be- 
gun over a hundred years before the 
birth of Mussolini: a kind of concen- 
trated philosophy of black-jackism. The 
destruction and disorganization wrought 
over the whole of Europe after World 
War I paradoxically conspired to com- 
pel Italians virtually to seek the very 
man who had already proclaimed that 
the people had no rights! 

Monelli’s biography gives an inside 
view of the sordid facts that went to 
constitute the “philosophy” and psycho 
ogy of Mussolini, as well as a mass of 
detail on how these factors influenced 
the great decisions of state. Thirteen 
years before he died Mussolini is re- 
ported to have told the German jour- 
nalist, Ludwig, that “everyone dies the 
death which befits his character.” On 
an isolated country road, at the hands 
of his own countrymen, Mussolini was 
shot. 

Subtitled “Toward an American Cul- 
ture for an Industrial Age,” Six Upon 
the World is a book of biographies of 
six contemporary Americans “who have 
acted ably upon their convictions to 
shape the kind of world they want to 
live in.” These six upon the world are 
Paul G. Hoffman, Chairman of the 
Board, Studebaker Corporation; William 
Z. Foster, Chairman of the National 
Committee, Communist Party of the 
United States; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
Chairman of the Board, General Motors 
Corporation; Walter P. Reuther, Presi- 
dent, CIO; Francis Cardiral Spellman, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of New 
York; and James B. Conant, United 
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States High Commissioner for Ger- 
many. Mr. Douglass tells us that these 
six men are “of one mind that the ‘to- 
morrow’ into which mankind is moving 
holds a rich promise for a satisfying 
life.” Granted. But someone should tell 
this author that all of these “six upon 
the world” neither agree on the char- 
acter of that “tomorrow to which man- 
kind is moving” nor what constitutes a 
“satisfying life.” At least two of these 
six (Cardinal Spellman and William Z. 
Foster) are in implaccable doctrinal op- 
position. Surely Mr. Douglass must 
know that Mr. Foster is in jail and the 
reason why. 


Limping Missionary 
Of Early California 
Tue Lone Roap oF FATHER Serra, by 

Theodore Maynard. Appleton -Cen- 

tury-Crofts. 297 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Sister Consolata, S.C.N. 
Mr. Maynard is pleasantly inclined to 
reject the historical stock image of his 
biographical subjects. After wrangling 
with standing scholarship in the matter, 
he invariably arrives at some unusual 
deductions of his own. Moreover, he dis- 
plays a cool objectivity and refreshing 
lack of unctuousness highly praisewor- 
thy in hagiographical writing. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
although Mr. Maynard’s biography is 
scientifically sound, it often lacks atmo- 
sphere, in spite of the careful stage set- 


ting. The Long Road of Father Serra is 


Albert Einstein: “A man in the in- 
tellectual isolatidn of his own genius” 





less the biography of a man than the 
history of a period. So much attention 
is given to fact-finding and documentary 
hair-splitting that the humble Francis. 
can friar almost dwindles out of sight, 

When the limelight does focus upon 
Father Serra, limping on foot between 
his California missions, he is discovered 
as a man of extraordinary sanctity. Born 
of poor parents in Spanish Mallorca, 
Junipero Serra entered the priesthood, 
taught at the flourishing University of 
Palma, and, fired with zeal for souls, 
came to the Spanish missions in North 
America, where he devoted the remain- 
der of his life to evangelizing the Indian 
tribes of the western coast. 

Friar Serra was beset almost to the 
end of his days with the contradictions 
inevitable to any great achievement. His 
difficulties with the various command- 
ants—military arm of the Spanish mis 
sions — frequently hampered his work. 
There were also other harrassments—the 
frequent defection of his neophytes, the 
lack of adequate supplies, the arbitrari- 
ness of the Patronato Real, and the mis 
sioner’s own physical sufferings from 
asthma and a lame leg. One of his few 
natural satisfactions was the understand- 
ing of Fray Francisco Palou, fellow mis 
sioner and pupil, who after Serra’s death 
compiled his biography, the Vida—Mr. 


Maynard's definitive source. 


One of the Greatest 

Figures of Our Age 

Tue Drama oF ALBERT ErnsTEIN, by 
Antonina Vallentin. Translated by 
Moura Budberg. Doubleday. 312 pp. 
$3.95. 


Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


The parents of Albert Einstein “sent 
their boy to a Catholic primary school. 
... The first religious education their 
son received was lessons in the catech- 
ism. . . . [Later] popularized scientific 
books which he devoured with the cu 
riosity common to his age made him 
familiar with laws that were in striking 
discord with religious teachings. He be 
came aware that in the Bible stories 
many things ‘could not be true. . . -” 

Thus began for a man of genius 4 
spiritual odyssey one hopes is not yet 
completed; for beyond the acceptance of 
order he has not yet reached to a per 
sonal God. 

His story is of a man in the intellec 
tual isolation of his own genius who 
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“new that I owed nothing to anybody.” 
This is an exaggeration; for the Jewish 
traditions his parents accepted with re- 
luctance in their desire for assimilation 
with the German world he has aban- 
doned only to substitute therefore a 
wholehearted acceptance of a secular 
tradition he rightly traces to its Luther- 
anistic origin. At the same time his re- 
jection of all external authority has been 
almost absolute. “I have never belonged 
wholeheartedly to a country, state, nor 
to a circle of friends, not even to my 
own family.” One might add, not even 
to the Jews with whom he has so con- 
spicuously identified himself in hours of 
trial. He thinks, concerning conditions 
of life in Russia: “Had I been born a 
Russian I believe I could have adjusted 
myself to them.” 

Yet if Einstein has reserved his logic 
for physics, his goodness of heart and 
honesty of mind would seem to have set 
for themselves no barriers, if Miss Val- 
lentin may be believed. Although she 
has written what is more a eulogy than 
a biography, there are truthful eulogies, 
and among such hers must be ranked 
in substance. It is unfortunate that in- 
consistencies in dates and a tendency to 
confuse rumors with history detract a 
little from the value of an enthralling 
account of the personal life of one of 
the greatest figures of our age. 


Two Irish Writers, 

Similar Yet Opposite 

Two Srupres 1n Inrecriry, by Ethel 
Mannin. Putnam. 271 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 

For readers interested in biographical 

facts about obscure literary personalities, 

Ethel Mannin has produced this study 


‘ f of two Irishmen, complete opposites. 


Both were Munster men. Both entered 
religion. But both did not follow the 
same path. Gerald Grifin gave up the 
world at the height of his literary ca- 
teer. Francis Mahony, an _ ordained 
priest, became laicized and a journalist. 

Griffin was born in 1803 at Limerick. 
He was shy and so sensitive as to be 
touchy. A strong sense of a writer's mo- 
ral responsibility was an ingrained trait. 
In disciplining himself for a writer's 
career, he went to London, but he came 
to hate the great, impersonal metropolis. 
Among his works are found Munster 
Tales and The Collegians. But the work 
for which he is best known —among 
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those who know him at all—is an in- 
significant lyric, “Aileen Aroon.” 

In 1833 Griffin talked of becoming a 
priest, but he abandoned the idea for 
no announced reason, no doubt, though, 
through a sense of unworthiness. He 
became, rather, a Christian Brother in 
which vocation he was supremely happy 
and in which he ever strove for true 
perfection. Typhus brought him to his 
grave at the age of thirty-six. 

Exactly opposite in every way was 
Father Francis Mahony who was born 
in Cork in 1804. Brusque and intract- 
able as he was, he tried hard—against 
the advise of his superiors—to remain in 
the Society of Jesus. Eventually he was 
forced to leave but was ordained a priest 
for the Diocese of Cork. For only two 
years did he perform priestly functions. 
In this brief period he tried to build, 
without ecclesiastical permission, a cha- 
pel-of-ease to the cathedral itself! How- 
ever, he never rejected any of the 
Church’s teaching. In fact, rumor had 
it that the Red Hat was his but for his 
intemperate drinking. Instead he be- 
came a journalist. For two years he was 
Rome correspondent for the London 
Daily News and then Paris correspond- 
ent for the Globe until his death in 
1866. All his life he detested Thomas 
Moore and “Glorious Dan” O’Connell. 
He ridiculed the patriot on every occa- 
sion and went so far as to translate 
Moore’s poetry into Old French, Latin, 
and Greek and then accuse him of pla- 
giarism. 

Mahony invented the character “Fa- 
ther Prout” and acted as his biographer. 
Prout was not his only nom de plume; 
after Father Prout’s “death,” Mahony 
created “Oliver Yorke” to edit the Prout 
papers—“Father Prout’s Reliques.” Father 
Mahony was a friend of both Dickens 
and Thackeray. In spite of his writings 
for Fraser’s and Bentley's Miscellany, 
he is best remembered—if he, like his 
contemporary, Griffin, is at all remem- 
bered—for a mediocre lyric, “The Bells 
of Shandon,” written, it is said, on the 
wall above his bed during his first visit 
to Rome. 

Mahony had, at his own request, 
been laicized but he was fully recon- 
ciled to the Church a few years before 
his death. He, like Gerald Griffin, rests 
at Cork. In every way it was Griffin 
who displayed the real integrity. Ma- 
hony’s integrity was to journalism; Grif- 


fin’s was to God. 





NEW GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 


The Divine Story 
by Monsignor C. J. Holland $2.50 


A newly edited and illustrated edi- 
tion of Monsignor Holland’s popular 
Life of Christ for youth. Illustrated 
by Gedge C. Harmon. 


The Heroic Aloysius 
by Bartholomew J. O’Brien $2.00 


A full length biography of St. Aloy- 
sius Gonzaga written for modern boys 
to help them become better acquaint- 
ed with this great patron of purity. 
Illustrated by Paul A. Grout. 


Mission for Margaret 
by Mary Fabyan Windeatt $3.00 


The latest Windeatt story book in 
which she reconstructs the life story 
of the First Friday Saint, St. Mar- 
garet Mary Alacoque. Illustrated by 
Paul A. Grout. 


Our Lady Speaks 


by Rev. Leon Bonnet, translated by 
Mr. Leonard J. Doyle $3.00 


Reflective colloquies on the titles of 
the Litany of Loretto that reveal the 
tremendous activity and influence 
worked by Mary in forming and per- 
fecting the spiritual life of each in- 
dividual soul. 


The Promised Woman 
edited by Stanley Mathews, S.M. 

$4.00 
An anthology on the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary which includes liturgical, his- 
torical, theological, apologetical, de- 
votional and documentary treatment 
of the subject. 


Schoolteacher and Saint 
by Pascal P. Parente, S.T.D. $3.00 


This is the story of St. Lucy Filippini 
and how she used her career of teach- 
ing to become a saint. Illustrated by 
Paul A. Grout. 


Teen-Ager’s Saint 


by Monsignor James Morelli $2.00 


The story of Saint Maria Goretti’s 
martyrdom and canonization. Illus- 
trated by Gertrud Januszewski. 


Order from your bookstore or 
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Room 2 St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The Boy 


Jesus 


CATHOLIC EDITION 























by Pelagie Doane 


This is the long - awaited 
Catholic Edition, with Im- 
primatur, of the beautiful 
story of Jesus’ Boyhood. A 
warm, family story that 
small children will relate to 
their own lives, told with 
such reverence and _ skill 
that they will feel the won- 
der of His divine mission. 
Fully Illustrated. $3.00 


At your bookstore 
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Great Russian Writer 


Turcenev, by David Magarshack. 
Grove Press. 328 pp. $6.00. 
Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 

When Ivan Turgenev was born in 1818 

the question of serfdom in Russia held 

the same significance as the problem of 
slavery in the United States. All over 

Russia peasants were working land that 

they had no hope of ever owning, the 

fruits of their toil going to their owners. 

Even as a boy young Ivan saw servants 

flogged for the slightest offense; serfs 

sent to Siberia on a whim. The cruel, 

indifferent hand of his own mother, a 

rich and despotic landowner, often 

pushed lives into senseless patterns. 

Perhaps no other writer did as much 

for the serfs as he did with his incen- 

diary book The Diary of a Sportsman. 

One of the important factors that led 

Alexander II to set free the unfortunate 

millions bound to the soil, it is claimed, 

was his reading of the Diary. 

Turgenev, however, was not primar- 
ily a social reformer. As a sensitive crea- 
tive artist he tried to bring about a liter- 
ary rapproachment between Russia and 
the West, for the world of letters was 
his first concern. Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, 
Flaubert, Zola, De Maupassant, he num- 
bered among his close friends, although 
he seemed always to take a stand against 
one or another of them over some per- 
sonal, political or literary problem. 

In his novels he captured nineteenth 
century Russia. Fathers and Sons, 
Smoke and Virgin Soil rank with the 
greatest. His characterizations and beau- 
tiful prose style are unsurpassed in Rus- 
sian literature. He may lack the epic 
quality of Tolstoy, the psychological 
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Illustration by Allene Gaty 
for “Red Carpet for Mamie” 


penetration of Dostoevsky, but he. 
their peer. 

This latest study of Turgenev is 
thy of its subject. Its author has uneoy! 
ered new material and utilized doc, 
ments that have come to light only 
within the last few years, particularly 
Turgenev’s correspondence with French 
writers and his letters to his daughter 
and to Pauline Viardot, the famous 
singer whom he loved. Just one thing 
seems to be missing: a survey of Tyr 
genev’s international reputation, espe- 


cially his place in the USSR. 










First Lady 
Rep Carpet For Mamie, by Alden 
Hatch. Henry Holt. 277 pp. $3.50, 


Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 








This is an interesting and vivid account 
of a gracious, charming and extremely 
courageous lady. Brought up in the “lap 
of luxury” she adapted herself succes: 
fully to the vicissitudes of the nomadic 
life of the wife of an army man touched 
by destiny. 

From the day in 1906 when Mr. and 
Mrs. John Sheldon Doud moved their 
family of four girls into the cream-brick 
house at 750 Lafayette Street, Denver, 
Colorado, a great deal of high-spirited 
and closely-knit family living has taken 
place within. And without, too, for the | 
red carpet was always to be found on 
pleasant days covering the shallow stone 
steps that led down from the front porch 
to the terrace below. Quite early this 
carpet became the Doud’s trademath, 
giving to their home a certain decor and 
to their daughters and their beaux 3 
cozy and comfortable gathering place. 
For these reasons it seems fitting that it 
should also become the title of ‘this 
pleasing biography. 

No one except Mrs. Doud herself 
knows how many successors the original 
red carpet has had, but a goodly num 
ber have been worn thin by the rete 
pients of the satisfying hospitality dis 
pensed from those carpeted steps. As 4 
child Mamie laughed and talked with 
her friends gathered there, and as the 
wife of a presidential candidate she we: 
comed the political leaders come 
learn for themselves what sort of person 
she was. 

A book as real as this is hardly come 
by. It appears easy and effortless, but 
it is born in labor and cultivated with 
loving care. It is heartily recommended 
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supplement 


W. B. READY — traveller, writer, soldier and 
librarian — is at present head of the acquisi- 
tions department of the Stenford University 
Libraries. Born in Wales, graduated from Ox- 
ford and the University of Manitoba, he hes 
travelled across North Africa, through Italy, 
Israel and Arabia, and over the Aegean Sea in 
a caique. His short stories have appecred in 
many magozines, including “The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post’’ and “The Atlantic Monthly.” 





AN IS A TRAVELLER, his life here but a journey. There is 

no adventure so high as the life of a man, Everyman, who 
makes his own way daily towards Hell or Heaven. It is this 
human condition that makes books of travel and of true adven- 
ture such endearing reading, that and the fact that most of the 
world and its people are closed off and forbidden because of 
space, time and history, closed off and forbidden save through 
the books, where the reader has but to turn a page to start a 
caravan, mount Everest’s crest, or leap from safety into jungle 
danger. 

Books of travel and of true adventure are boats awaiting but 
the reader’s company to push off into the unknown where are 
the strange seas and lands, the people past and present, the 
mountains, rivers, deserts, plains, camps and towns of Faraway. 
These books enrich our literature as they enrich the lives of 
those who read them. They are the very sun of books, the wind, 
rain, storm, sea of them, a great help all along the way. 

There are great books in all fields, too many of them for the 
reader to encompass were he to read all his waking life. That 
is the trouble with books: there are too many good ones and 
there are bad ones besides and who is to know? So many books 
are in this world, in this country, town or library, in a book 
shop, or in a catalog, that the mind reels from the too many 
of them and finds it hard to select the few, the particular books 
out of the general pile that will bring enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion. This is as true about books of travel and of true adven- 
ture as it is about books of philosophy and mathematics. Let 
aman make a great journey and there is a book about it, or a 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 
W. B. READY, Guest Editor 





log, or a journal, more often than not written by the traveller 
himself, and they are the best of the travel books. Most of the 
great journeys, like Father Ricci’s journey and sojourn in China 
1583-1610, Alexander Mackenzie’s crossing of North America 
1793, and in 1927 Lindbergh’s solo flight across the Atlantic, 
were done in order to improve communications, so it is no 
wonder that there are books about them. Sir Francis Drake 
did not sail around the world for fun, but to promote enthu- 
siasm in Elizabethan England for trade upon the seas, and 
Darwin did not voyage in the Beagle except to write about it. 
There are tens of thousands of travel books and as many books 
of true adventure, some better than others, others worse than 
most, so here is a list of some of the best of them, along with 
an explanation. 


There have been lone characters who have made great jour- 
neys, like Charles Doughty in Arabia, the young de Foucauld 
in North Africa, Bombard last year across the Atlantic, but 
very often the journeys were undertaken at the behest or un- 
der the aegis of a society, the Society of Jesus, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, the Company of Merchant Adventurers, the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and consequently, and very fortunately, 
the reports of the journeys have been published very often as 
society publications. These great sets, like the Jesuit Relations 
(of travel and adventure among the Hindus, Filipinos, Japa- 
nese, Malays and Chinese, Iriquois and Hurons, English and 
Arabians, centuries ago), the publications of the Champlain 
Society (the authentic journals of travels in North America 
when it was all unknown), and the books of the Hakluyt So- 
ciety (the logs and voyages and adventures of the great sea- 
farers) are not books for the home—even when on the market 
they are expensive and unsuitable for the modern house with 
its little rooms—but they can be borrowed, volume by volume, 
from any of the good public libraries or college libraries 
throughout the land. (The public library service is known to 
most readers but few seem to know the advantages that can 
come from becoming a member of a college library.) It is al- 
ways good to buy books, to own them or give them away, but 
along with one’s own books there is always the great wealth 
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of the public and college libraries to carry one, and these sets 
are in them, or some of them are. These great sets are for good 
hard steady reading: they will repay the discipline with life- 
long enjoyment: there is hardly a travel page of any of them 
that is not also filled with adventure. 

For everyone of the great society publications there are hun- 
dreds of single books, old and new. Some of the best books of 
the past decade have been of this genre, like Herzog’s grand 
stern story of defeat on the scarring, wounding heights of An- 
napurna and the gentle stirring lovable account of Benuzzi 
of his failure on Mount Kenya. The Kon-Tiki voyage has be- 
come memorable both in book and film as, even more so, has 
the first cresting of Everest in 1953, and certainly there has 
been no better tale of adventure written for a long time 


than Bruce Marshall’s account of the feasts of Yeo-Thomas, the 
White Rabbit, hero of the French Resistance. Spencer Chap. 
man plummeted down into Japanese-held jungle, alone, keep. 
ing his diary in Eskimo to fool the enemy, fighting and harags- 
ing the enemy for years . . . there is a story told in a laconic 
style that somehow heightens the rustling truth of it all. Those 
who have not read the Colditz story or the tale of the Wooden 
Horse in a Nazi prison camp have an experience ahead that 
will both thrill and dignify, and who has not read of Belloc’s 
travel, his Path to Rome without feeling better for it? In the 
air, on land and sea and under land and sea there have been 
great journeys and great adventures done and recorded: here 
are some of them. Remember that this is but a select list. The 
editions are the most recent or most convenient. 








Altick, R. D. The Scholar Adventurers. New 
York, 1951. $5.00. In the apparently re- 
spectable world of letters who would ever 
suspect the eminent Victorian Sir Edmund 
Gosse of fakery, or the great bibliographer 
Wise—eh? The game is always afoot, 
among the scholars as among the cops and 
robbers, and this book tells some of the 
more exciting parts of it. It should be in 
every high school library and above. 


Anza, J. B. de. Anza’s California Expeditions, 
edited and translated by H. E. Bolton. 5 
vols. Berkeley, 1930. COut of print.) Pro- 
fessor Bolton was a great historian of the 
Pacific Coast. This account of great Anza’s 
expeditions and discoveries, written often in 
Anza’s own hand, is better than any sec- 
ondary version, and that goes for nearly all 


travel books. 


Bauman, Hans. The Caves of the Great Hunt- 
ers. New York, 1954. $3.00. Some little 
boys and their dog, out hunting in the 
woods of France in 1940, stumbled upon 
the great unknown cave of Lascaux where 
drawn upon the walls were the prehistoric 
animals, the prey of the hunters who drew 
them. This cave is the cradle of our art. 
This is a book for all, for all schools espe- 
cially. 


Bell, Gertrude. The Letters of Gertrude Bell. 
New York, 1942. COut of print.) Gertrude 
Bell was one of the few Western people 
who in pre-oil Arabia won the confidence 
and trust of the Arabs. This selection of 
her letters is good reading. 


Belloc, Hilaire. The Path to Rome. Chicago, 
1954. $3.75. This great travel book is one 
of the finest in our tongue. Belloc wrote the 
classic book of small-boat sailing too, The 
Cruise of the Nona, and his The Old Road 
and Stane Street are wonders still for walk- 
ers—when they can get a hold of them. 


Berrill, N. J. Journey into Wonder. New York 
1952. $4.00. This delightful book should 
be in all libraries. It contains a well-written 
and pleasant account of Man’s travels, open- 
ing up the earth and beyond through the 
ages. 


Benuzzi, Felice. No Picnic on Mount Kenya. 
New York, 1953. $3.75. Some Italian pris- 
oners of war in Kenya in 1941 escaped just 
to climb a mountain. They failed, but it 
was a gallant and harrowing try. The story 
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is the most endearing of all the books on 
mountaineering. 

Braddon, Russell. The Naked Island. London, 
1952. $3.50. The account of years of cap- 
tivity under the Japanese by an Australian 
soldier. It is the best account of its kind, 
pointing out the barbarity, inhumanity and 
the dignity to be found in men. This is not 
for gentle readers; it is unforgettable. 

Bombard, Alain. The Voyage of the Herit- 
ique. New York, 1954. $3.00. Last year a 
most gallant French physician sailed in a 
fifteen-foot inflated boat across the Atlantic 
living entirely off the sea, with no provi- 
sions of his own at all, not even water. He 
did it for the sake of wrecked sailormen. 
He did it and survived. Everybody deserves 
to have this book available. 

Buliard, R. P. Inuk. New York, 1951. $3.50. 
This book, like Kabloona, tells of life 
among the Eskimo. It is both moving and 
compassionate, altogether a fine book. 


Carson, Rachel. The Sea Around Us. New 
York, 1952. $3.50. The story of the sea; it 
well deserves the great success. All libraries 
should possess this book. 


Chapman, F. S. The Jungle Is Neutral. New 
York, 1949. COut of print.) The school 
teacher-mountaineer Chapman has written 
one of the very best books of adventure and 
of travel. Chapman was dropped behind 
the Japanese lines in Malaya. He lived for 
years there as a guerilla, keeping his diary 
in Eskimo in case it fell into enemy hands. 
His story should be known on and on 
through generations. 





EVELYN WAUGH 


when asked for two 
outstanding travel 
or adventure books 
for the Books on 
Trial Supplement, 
nominated Travels 
in Arabia Deserta, 
by Charles Doughty, and Old Calabria, 
by Norman Douglas. 





Cherry-Garrard, A. G. B. The Worst Journey 
in the World. London, 1951. $.65. There 
are many great stories of travels in the Are- 
tic and Antarctic. This is the best of them. 
It has run into many editions since it first 
was published just before World War I. 
Like most books of travels it raises the heart 
by showing how much man can endure for 
an idea. 


Corbett, J. E. Man-Eaters of Kumaon. New 
York, 1946. $2.00. The tigers of India, 
when they get old and mean, are killers 
of men. Whole villages cower because of 
them. Corbett is an intrepid hunter who 
has cleared many a village of its devil tiger. 
He writes engagingly and modestly and the 
young especially will enjoy this book. 


Cummings, E. E. The Enormous Room. New 
York, 1934. $1.25. This is the Modern Li- 
brary edition of the great classic of incar- 
ceration written by the poet E. E. Cum 
mings after his imprisonment by the French 
in World War I. 


Dana, R. H. Two Years Before the Mast. 
New York, 1949. $1.25. The famed story 
of the days of wooden ships and iron men, 
when sailing around the Horn was the or 
deal that Dana so vividly describes in the 
best of all such books, especially for the 
young. 

Darwin, Charles. The Voyage of the Beagle. 
New York, 1933. $1.65. The great journal 
of the voyage by the prodigious scientist 
Charles Darwin in 1832 is a memorable 
and most important book. 


Davies, W. H. The Autobiography of a Sw 
per-Tramp. New York, 1922. $3.00. A 
Welsh minor poet (a good one) was a hobo 
in the States, and this is his account of it; 
wonderful reading. 


Deane, Philip. I Was a Captive in Korea. 
New York, 1953. $3.50. This war corre 
spondent spent years of captivity in North 
Korea and has written the best account yet, 
barring one, of his experiences. He is pat 
ticularly fine telling of the goodness of the 
men of God, of all creeds, who suffered 
with him. 

De Voto, Bernard. Across the Wide Missouri. 
New York, 1947. $10.00. The beautifully 
made and illustrated book relates the story 
of the mountain men, the Rocky West and 
the fur trade wonderfully well. 
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ty, Charles. Travels in Arabia Deserta. 
New York, 1943. $7.50. A dauntless trav- 
eler has written the sun-baked desert story 
of Arabia before the oil bubbled, when it 
was a closed and blasted land. It belongs on 
the first shelf of any travel library. 


, W. O. Of Men and Mountains. 
New York, 1950. $4.00. Mr. Justice Doug- 
las is a great traveler as his books testify, 
but this autobiographical study set mainly 
west of the Rockies is about the best of 
them. 

Doyle, A. C. Heaven Has Claws. New York, 
1953. $3.50. Adrian Doyle is the son of 
father Conan, all right. He and his wife 
have lived adventurously, fishing off Africa 
in the north and west, in the Indian Ocean. 
He tells the adventures with fustian gusto 
that is well worth reading; this is a most 
engaging book. 

Dunne, P. M. Black Robes in Lower Califor- 
nia. Berkeley, 1940. $6.50. Father Peter 
Dunne, S.J., has written here a standard 
and most readable book, relating the great 
and post-Franciscan travels and adventures 
of the Jesuits along the coast of the Pacific. 


Earle, Lawrence. Yangtse Incident. New 
York, 1951. $3.00. The Royal Navy frigate 
Amethyst in 1949 tried to provision the be- 
leaguered British embassy at Dekin by sail- 
ing supplies up the Yangtse River. The 
Reds shelled her and captured her, holding 
the crew under ship arrest, placing a boom 
across the river to the sea, yet the little ship 
escaped and the Canadian writer of this 
adventure did well to write it up. 


Fawcett, P. Lost Trails, Lost Cities. New 
York, 1953. $5.00. Is Colonel Fawcett still 
alive in the Amazon jungle? This book tells 
of Exploration Faweett, a trip by his son to 
find out. It is rather high-flying writing, as 
exciting as can be. 


Gabet, Joseph and Huc, R. E. Travels in Tar- 
tary Tibet and China, 1844-1846. 2 vols. 
London, 1929. (Out of print.) One of the 
greatest of all travel books, written by the 
Lazarist Fathers Huc and Gabet about their 
heroic missionary journey. The 1929 Lon- 
don edition is a beautiful book to own. 


Giskes, H. London Calling North Pole. Lon- 
don, 1953. $3.50. The Germans, Gestapo 
and all, got control of the Dutch end of a 
Resistance transmitter to London, all un- 
known to London and this is about the 
trouble that ensued; it is very exciting and 
harassing. 


Graham, R. B. Cunninghame. The Essential 
Cunninghame Graham, edited by Paul 
Bloomfield. London, 1952. (Not published 
in U.S.A.) Cunninghame Graham has 
written, none better, of the vaquero of the 
pampas, of the Near East. He was a travel- 
ler on the grand English scale, a picturesque 
and gallant man, a fascinating writer. This 
is a good introduction to him. 


Grenfell, Russell. The Bismarck Episode. 
New York, 1949. $3.50. The story of the 
hunt and the kill in the North Atlantic of 
the Hood killer and convoy killer. Top- 
flight. 

Grimble, Sir Arthur. We Chose the Islands. 
New York, 1952. $5.00. A quarter of a 
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RICHARD SULLIVAN 


offers as his two per- 
sonal favorites from 
among those books 
of travel and adven- 
ture which he has 
read, during his 
years as a literary 
critic and writer, Listen! The Wind, by 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh, and Brazilian 
Adventure, by Peter Fleming. 





million copies of this book have been sold 
here and in England. It could not happen 
to a nicer book, the story of the early days 
of learning by a young colonial administra- 
tor when he started in the Gilbert Islands 
forty years ago. May Grimble write again; 
this one is not enough. 


Hakluyt. The Publications of the Hakluyt 
Society. London, 1847. The great journals 
of travel and adventure by land and sea, 
Elizabethan, Renaissance European and 
others, have been put out by the Hakluyt 
Society now for more than a century. 
There are 106 volumes of them so far, all 
original journals, logs or diaries. Like the 
Jesuit Relations they offer a man much in 
return for his reading. 


Hall, J. N. My Island Home. New York, 
1950. $4.00. Childhood in Iowa—the best 
part of this good book, service in World 
War I with the Escadrille Lafayette, writ- 
ing, the South Seas . . . this is an auto- 
biography by the Mutiny of the Bounty 
writer that will live long. 


Hare, Augustus Hohn Cuthbert. The Years 
with Mother. London, 1953. $5.75. Augus- 
tus (I have used his full name to illustrate 
the point) was a period piece. A Victorian 
traveler all over Europe, an indefatigable 
snob, his gentle melancholia and his ob- 
servations have been revived by a publisher 
of perception and they will delight all who 
relish Victoriana. 


Harrer, Heinrich. Seven Years in Tibet. New 
York, 1954. $5.00. Two Germans escaped 
from the British in India in 1939. They 
were mountaineers so they escaped over the 
mountains, into Tibet. After incredible 
hardships they got to Lhasa where they be- 
came pillars of society, friends of the young 
Dalai Lama until the Reds came. The book 
should be in the hands of all boys; it’s a 
grand tale. 


Hemingway, Ernest. The Green Hills of Af- 
rica. New York, 1935. $3.50. Africa has 
always fascinated Hemingway, as many of 
his stories and his exploits show. This sa- 
fari travel book is Hemingway, rambunc- 
tious and writing beautifully. 


Herzog, Maurice, Annapurna. New York, 
1952. $5.00. This is a well-nigh great book 
about the French Himalayan expedition of 
1952. It is one of the best books on moun- 





taineering of this decade, a better book than 
Hunt’s Everest book, which is praise in- 
deed. 


Heyerdahl, Thor. Kon-Tiki. Chicago, 1950. 


$4.00. This is the story of the raft of balsa 
logs that carried a team of young Scandina- 
vians across the Pacific on the currents of 
the ocean. Fine brave reading, and for the 
young too. They made a very good film of 
the voyage that can be rented for an eve- 
ning’s showing. 


Howarth, D. Across to Norway. New York, 


1951. $4.00. A special Norwegian Navy 
unit operated out of the Shetland Island, 
shipping people and provisions .of all sorts 
in and out of Nazi Europe. They were 
brave sailors and their deeds make a brave 
book. 


Hunt, Sir John. The Conquest of Everest. 


New York, 1954. $6.00. The actual chap- 
ter upon the cresting of Everest is written 
by Sir Edmund Hillary. Hunt was the 
leader of the expedition. The book is beau- 
tifully illustrated, very quietly written, and 
the film of the expedition is a triumph. 


Hunter, J. A. Hunter. New York, 1951. 


$3.50. This is a modest well-told account 
of the life of a modern white hunter in 
Kenya. The very under-statement heightens 
the excitement of the story, of the many 
charges, gorings, and tearings that the 
hunter faces, along with being in charge 
of an inexperienced employer. This book is 
the best of its kind. 


Jesuit Relations. A selection from the seventy- 


three volumes of the North American rela- 
tions, edited by Edna Konton. New York, 
1954. $6.00. The book gives a good idea 
of the quality of the riches awaiting a pa- 
tient steady reader, who lives near enough 
to a library good enough to own the com- 
plete set which tells the story of the Jesuits 
in North America during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century. 


Lawrence, D. H. Sea and Sardinia. London, 


1950. (Out of print.) Lawrence had many 
faults and follies, God help him, but his 
travel books are full of wonder, as this 


one is. 


Lawrence, T. E. The Seven Pillars of Wis- 


dom. New York, 1936. $6.00. Lawrence of 
Arabia, the strange little Oxford archaeo- 
logist, rallied the Arabs for the Allies 
through the Middle East, led them in for- 
ays and battles: he was the great guerillero. 
His account ranks high among the books of 
these times. 


Lindbergh, C. A. The Spirit of Saint Louis. 


New York, 1953. $5.00. Of all the books 
on flying this is the best of them: it is an 
American masterpiece to be read by all. 


Mehdevi, Ann Sinclair. Persian Adventure. 


New York, 1953. $3.50. Ann Sinclair of 
New York married a Persian, a diplomat all 
westernized—until he took her home to visit 
the family in Iran. There is such a feel for 
the truth of the whole business here that it 
is somehow better than the topic seems to 
warrant. 


Marshall, Bruce. The White Rabbit. London, 


1952. $3.50. Yeo-Thomas was working for 
Molyneux the dress designer in Paris when 
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the Nazis blitzkrieged. He got to England 
and soon became the great hero of the 
French Resistance, the White Rabbit. Cap- 
tured by the Gestapo, tortured almost to 
death, left for dead in Belsen camp, this 
brave man survived to tell his story for our 
edification to Bruce Marshall. This is too 
harrowing for gentle readers. 


Marshall, S. L. A. The River and the Gaunt- 
let. New York, 1953. $5.00. This is the 
most distinguished war writing since Mase- 
field’s Gallipoli. The general tells the sad 
brave tale of the defeat of the American 
8th Army at the Chongchon River in Ko- 
rea 1950. Soldiers who read it will say: 
“That is how it was” and all others will be 
the better for reading it. 


Masefield, John. Gallipoli. New York, 1927. 
COut of print.) There have been many 
editions of this great book. There should be 
many more. The poet Masefield tells the 
story in great prose of the ill-fated attack 
upon the Dardanelles by the Anzac and 
British divisions in World War I. This is 
a book to read aloud, to own, to give and 
to read again and again. 


Melbo, I. R. Our Country’s National Parks. 
(2 vols.) Indianapolis, 1951. $3.50 each. 
This well-known book is in all public li- 
braries probably, but it is a great home and 
college book also, for dreamers, planners 
and schemers, for all of us. It records the 
great legacy of the land that remains to us, 
unenclosed. 


Miller, F. T. The Fight to Conquer the Ends 
of the Earth. Philadelphia, 1930. (Out of 
print.) There have been many books of 
Arctic and Antarctic travel, the best being 
Cherry-Garrard’s. The books are so many 
that this general introduction is useful. 


Montagu, Ewen. The Man Who Never Was. 
New York, 1954. $2.75. The best cloak 
and dagger story of World War II. 


Moorehead, Alan. Rum Jungle. New York, 
1954. $3.50. A gifted writer Moorehead has 
returned home to Australia and under this 
silly title has written very well about the 
Great Barrier Reef and some of the fauna 
and flora of the Antipodes. 


Moyzisch, L. Operation Cicero. New York, 
1951. $3.00. Moyzisch is a strange one, 
and his story of espionage in Ankara dur- 
ing World War II is too good not to be 
true. 

Oberjohann, H. Komoon. New York, 1952. 
$3.00. This German has taken up the cap- 
ture of the wild elephants of the Lake 
Chad district as his livelihood. He loves 
and knows the elephant; the sagacity of the 
beast is astounding, as his rage can be ter- 
rifying. This is grand reading. 

Parkman, Francis. The Collected Works. 20 
vols. Boston, 1897-98. Francis Parkman is 
the great historian who tells the adven- 
ture of the New World. Here is a read- 
ing task that. requires steady application 
but is so rewarding as to be worth it. The 
works of Parkman tell of the opening up 
of this great country, of LaSalle, of Pon- 
tiac, of the mighty rivers and the long 
trails. Here is reading for all Americans, 
lifetime reading. 
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THEODORE 
MAYNARD 


names Travels in 
Arabia Deserta, by 
Charles Doughty, 
and William Cob- 
bett’s Rural Rides as 
outstanding travel 
books from his own reading. 





Perrott-White, Alfred. French Legionnaire. 
Caldwell, Ida., 1953. $4.00. A revealing 
and strange story about life in the Foreign 
Legion today by one strange man who 
learned about it the hard and only way, by 


enlistment and service. 


Poncins, G. and Galantiere, L. Kabloona. 
New York, 1948. (Out of print.) A book 
that belongs in all libraries, a loving book 
about the Eskimo who has to work so hard 
just to survive, who is so prone to harm 
from us, who is such a noble savage with- 
out us, and cannot be left so. 


Prescott, H. F. M. Jerusalem Journey. Lon- 
don, 1954. (Not yet published in U.S.A.) 
A great writer-historian has recreated a 
journey to the Holy Land on Crusade in 
the fourteenth century. This is how it was. 
All colleges will be getting this, we hope. 


Purchas, S. Purchas His Pilgrimage. One of 
the great series of books of travel, it was 
first printed in 1614. The books, twenty 
large volumes of them in the present edi- 
tion, are a melange of religious history, lots 
of geography, America, voyages and travels 
(Marco Polo’s travels are there). 


Reid, P. R. The Colditz Story. New York, 
1952. $3.95. One of the most exciting pris- 
oners of war accounts ever written, about 


a camp of Allied airmen and their great 
brotherhood and courage. 


Robertson, R. B. Of Whales and Men. New 
York, 1954. $4.50. A Scots psychiatrist for 
a change shipped out on a whaler a year or 


so ago to the Antarctic and he has written 
this grand book. 


Ricci, Matteo. China in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. New York, 1954. $7.50. At last there 
has appeared in English the journal or re- 





The new Booxs on Triat Suppte- 
MENT, to appear at frequent intervals, 
will spotlight books in special fields and 
will be edited by top authorities. 
on Psychiatry (Dr. Rudolf Allers, 
Editor) and American Church History 
(Colman Barry, O.S.B., Editor). 
Individual copies of the Supplement 
will be sent free on receipt of a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Quantities 
are available at a minimum cost. 





lation of the great Jesuit Father Ricci whr 
from 1583 to 1610 lived in China, did 
much good there, wrote widely, drew 
preached God. He dressed like a mandarin 
and was treated like one. This long book 
belongs in every library. 


Saint-Exupery, Antoine de. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. New York, 1949. $2.25. A beautiful 
and mystical account of flying: a classic of 
its kind. 

Smith, Anthony. Blind White Fish in Persia 
New York, 1953. $3.75. A gay and youth- 
ful account of some British undergraduates 
(the blind white fish) traveling off the 
beaten track in Iran. 


Stark, Freya. The Freya Stark Story. New 
York, 1953. $6.75. A selection from the 
writings of Freya Stark, the traveler of oy 
time through the Arab world. 


Starkie, Walter. Raggle-Taggle. New York, 
1933. $2.85. Adventures with a fiddle 
through Romania and Hungary by a round- 
ed and delightful Irish professor. 


Stevens, L. C. Russian Assignment. Boston, 
1953. $5.75. Admiral Stevens is but r 
cently back from behind the Iron Curtain, 
He was naval attache to the American En- 
bassy in Moscow. This well-written, bold 
and thoughtful account should be neces 
sary reading for all. 


Twain, Mark. Life on the Mississippi. New 
York, 1950. $3.00. This is a book for every: 


body: it is one of the monuments of the 
Republic. 


Van der Post, Laurens. Venture to the Inte | 


rior. New York, 1951. $3.00. This thought 
ful book about Africa by an Afrikaner, a 
prince of a man, is one of the very best of 
the many good books that are coming out 
on the problem of Africa. This book of fact 
ranks with the fiction of Alan Paton’s Cry, 
the Beloved Country. 


Waterton, Charles. Wandering in Sowh 
America. London, 1925. $1.65. English 
gentry as a class have produced more eccer 
trics than any other class of people in th 
world: maybe all the gentry are touched, 
but Charles Waterton, the squire ani 
dauntless traveler (1782-1865) is one o 
the finest examples of the breed. 

Waugh, Evelyn. When the Going Was Good. 
Boston, 1937. $3.00. This prewar travel 
journal is Waugh at his best, acidulow, 
perceptive and bristlingly British. For sty 
and content it belongs in all libraries 
please, enlighten or to infuriate. 

Williams, E. E. The Wooden Horse. New 
York, 1952. $.25. A group of prisoners d 
war held by a vigilant Nazi guard built: 
vaulting horse for gymnastics, carried it ou! 
to the yard every day . . . this is a stoy 
that thrills all the way, through the yan, 
through the tunnel, under the wire and the 
dogs, all the way to death or safety. 

Williams, J. H. Elephant Bill. London, 1950. 
$3.50. Williams was in charge of the ee 
phants for a Burma company. Came tht 
war and the army took over the elephant 
and Elephant Bill (Williams) stayed # 
with them. His stories about them are wot 
derful and the young especially will enjq 
this good book. 
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Answer to Despair 

In World of Today 

Be Nor Arraiww, by Emmanuel Mou- 
nier. Translated by Cynthia Rowland. 
Harper. 203 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Patrick O’Brien, C.M. 


In the view of Emmanuel Mounier, 
there are three sources of despair in our 
modern world: the problem of what to 
do about the atom bomb; the problem 
of what to do about the machine, which 
makes so much of our modern progress 
possible; and the problem of finding 
what sort of life we are to live if we 
are to be happy in the world that the 
machine gives us. 

One may estimate that for Mounier 
all of these problems are radically one: 
the conflict between man and machine, 
between self-supporting beings of an in- 
telligent nature and beings that need 
man to support them because they are 
not intelligent but only obedient. Since 
man is not, as an individual, sufhciently 
intelligent in every case to dominate the 
machine, the individual man despairs of 
retaining the position—given by God— 
of being the highest of all created en- 
tities. 

The conflict is necessary in the sense 
that man and machine are contradic- 
tories, so that opposition is built into 
the relationship between them. To 
maintain happiness and hope man 
needs to be intelligent and active 
enough to know what to do with the 
machine. 

But not every man is_ intelligent 
enough to dominate the machines that 
other men have made. A balky machine 
can frustrate man to the point of des- 
pair in short order, simply because the 
man who uses the machine is not as 
intelligent about it and as active in its 
regard as was the man who built the 
machine originally. 

Standing defeated before the ma- 
chine, beaten in hand-to-hand combat, 
so to speak, man is stripped of his dig- 
nity because in his heart he knows he 
ought to be able to make the machine 
serve him. The conflict is the same on 
the broader level of all society, where 
the conflict is between mankind and 
machines: just as one machine can de- 
feat one man, so can the machine dom- 
inate mankind: just as one man despairs 
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DESIRES 


in humiliation, so can mankind. From 
the despair and humiliation of mankind, 
the Existentialist doctrine was born. 


In Mounier’s eyes, Personalism is the 
doctrine that will defeat the Existential- 
ist. For Mounier, “Personal man is not 
desolate, he is a man surrounded, on 
the move, under summons. It is the 
primal sin of the West to have depart- 
ed dangerously from this original truth.” 
And again on page 150, “Thus a phi- 
losophy of the person neither encour- 
ages man to isolation nor to rumination 
in evasion, but to the vital struggles of 
active service.” 


Mounier is right, of course. If man- 
kind is to solve its sociological problems, 
the individual must solve his personal 
ones. Only after the individuals are 
given hope can mankind, the group, so- 
ciety, find any ray of hope. It is an old 
thought, best expressed by Thomas a 
Kempis, that every man must walk the 
royal road of the Cross. Mounier says 
the same thing, in language perhaps 
more obscure, but in the mode of those 
who will not despair today. 


The Coming Style, 
Thick Lead Suits 


Tue Man 1n THE Tuicx Leap Surr, 
by Daniel Lang. Oxford University 
Press. 207 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Richard P. Frisbie 


We have lived long enough in the Age 
of the Atom that we are almost used to 
it. “Almost” is the word because when- 
ever a man sits back and thinks about 
nuclear power the incredible horror of 
it is as fresh as ever. 

What protects us from thinking about 
it most of the time, says Dr. Alvin C. 
Graves, one of the scientists who sets off 
atomic bombs at Yucca Flat, Nevada, is 
the fact that the human imagination has 
limits. How else could a business start 
up in Oak Ridge, Tennessee, under the 
name Atomic Endorsement Loan Com- 
pany? 

This is part of the extensive lore of 
the Atom Age that Daniel Lang has 
collected in his book. Lang is a staff 
writer for The New Yorker magazine, 
and an excellent reporter. 

He writes about the Navajo sheep 
herder who discovered a uranium bo- 
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nanza on railroad land and the pre-dawn 
watch-the-bomb-go-off parties in Las 
Vegas. 

There are sketches of Dr. William G. 
Pollard, director of the Oak Ridge In- 
stitute of Nuclear Studies, whose re- 
searches led him to ordination as an 
Episcopal deacon, and of Dr. Samuel A. 
Goudsmit, reflective senior scientist at 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, who 
longs for the good old days when physi- 
cists were obscure and unnoticed. 

Goudsmit recalls for Lang the times 
when all important physicists of the 
world felt like brothers in a small lodge. 
Each knew what the others were doing 
and no one else in the world cared. 
Now such scientists feel more like the 
Greek artisans brought captive to an- 
cient Rome. 

Lang’s book is both diverting and 
thought-provoking. Hardly reassuring at 
a time when many Americans wish they 
had a thick lead suit, his talk of Buck 
Rogers warfare and civil defense never- 
theless hints that one of the fruits of 
modern science may be a revival of 


faith. 


Findings of Social Science 

In Inter-Group Relations 

MInorirTiEs AND THE AMERICAN PRoM- 
IsE, by Stewart Cole and Mildred 
Weise Cole. Harpers. 317 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Gordan C. Zahn 

This is yet another addition to the grow- 

ing body of work devoted to analyzing 

the nature and implications of American 
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inter-group relations. One of the series 
of studies in problems of race and cul- 
ture in American education prepared 
for the Bureau of Intercultural Educa- 
tion, this work takes its cue from Myr- 
dal’s classic treatment of “the American 
dilemma” in seeking to evaluate actual 
social behavior according to the stand- 
ards set forth in our demographic idea- 
ology. The Coles add a “philosophy of 
human relations” to this approach and 
attempt to develop a formula for per- 
fecting our strong points and overcom- 
ing our tragically evident weaknesses 
and failings. In its spirit and general 
organization the co-authors should find 
a source of legitimate pride. 

It is difficult to make a final, over-all 
evaluation of this book, however, since 
there seems to be a dual purpose in- 
volved in its writing. It is to a great ex- 
tent a call to action and, therefore, the 
values as employed become more than 
standards for evaluating practice. Un- 
fortunately, as a stirring exhortation it 
loses much of its potential power when 
the authors tend to employ overly tech- 
nical modes of expression—even stray- 
ing quite close to the limits of social sci- 
ence “jargon” from time to time. The 
second purpose would seem to be the 
development of a critical analysis and 
review of recent social science findings 
in the various fields bearing upon hu- 
man relations in general and inter-group 
relations in particular. This purpose is 
betrayed by recurrences of almost in- 
credible superficialities, inept concep- 
tualization, and a kind of eclecticism 
which seems to pick and choose frag- 
ments from the widest possible range 
of theory structures in order to form a 
new composite. The resulting “synthe- 
sis,” in this reviewer's opinion at least, 
emerges as little more than a rather 
neat bundle of assorted universals and 
cliches. 

Nevertheless, though this book will 
satisfy neither the seeker-after-inspira- 
tion nor the objective social scientist, 
it will hold much of value for them 
both. The “philosophy” and the pro- 
gram advanced by the Coles may trou- 
ble some (e.g., how far can we go to 
educate and legislate people to an 
awareness of their responsibilities with- 
out being “authoritarian” in producing 
the desired “democratic” personalities? ); 
but they should serve to stir new 
thought and, let us hope, new deter- 
mination in minds and hearts. 
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Illustrations from “Savage Papua” 


Left: Papuan catechist, later martyred. Right: Papuan poet. 


Life Among Papuan 
Savages and Cannibals 


SavaGE Papua, by Andre Dupeyrat. 
Translated by Erik and Denyse de 
Mauny. Dutton. 256 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 


This volume was compiled from Fa- 
ther Dupeyrat’s notes and memories of 
twenty-one years’ experience as a mis- 
sionary to wretched creatures degener- 
ated through the centuries, enslaved by 
vicious customs and dominated by fear 
of tribal sorcerers and magicians. 

One night after a particularly gruel- 
ing day ending with a two mile hike 
straight up one of the famous Papuan 
heights Father Dupeyrat and his com- 
panion the beloved Father Bachelier 
reached an abandoned village of five 
dilapidated huts. Chilled to the bone 
they threw themselves on the floor of 
one of the huts. Suddenly Father Bach- 
elier remembered that a tiny supply of 
coffee, enough for two small cups, and 
a finger of rum remained in their sup- 
plies. Laughing John, the cook, served 
it, but unfortunately had used Epsom 
Salts for sugar. In the discouraged si- 
lence Father Dupeyrat : lighted the 
smoky little kerosense lamp and pulled 
out his tattered copy of Claudel’s Coro- 
na Benignitates Anni Dei and began to 
read aloud. Soon the two priests fell 
into the mood and amid the squalid sur- 
roundings and the snores of the Papu- 
ans the night passed. Out of this ex- 
perience came Claudel’s preface to the 


book. 


Dupeyrat approached the study of the 
language, economy and social structure 
of the tribes as if he were a trained an- 
thropologist, having the viewpoint of 
the modern missionary that offering the 
Mass and attending to strictly priestly 
duties is not enough. Before one can 
change any aspect of the culture of a 
people one must know that people and 
the more one knows of their past and 
their philosophy the more one can real- 
ly enter into their lives and be of serv- 
ice. 
The book is skilfully written, full of 
thrilling description, and intriguing bits 
about the animals and people of the 
country, but the thing that impresses 
one most is the warmth of the personal- 
ity, the quick sympathy and shrewd un- 
derstanding of Dupeyrat that won for 
him response among these degenerates 
of the Stone Age. He admits that on 
occasions when he was frightened (and 
this was not infrequent) he prayed hard. 

One evening he came upon a village 
where a cannibal feast was baking un- 
der its mound of leaves. His own boys 
tried to prevent his entrance and the 
people of the village fled to the bush. 
Dupeyrat knew that he must take a firm 
stand and the more dramatic the better. 
He strode into the square, shouted for 
the chief, and demanded six stalwarts 
to take the abominable feast and bury 
it in the forest. With quaking knees he 
launched into a simple, forceful expla- 
nation that he was the messenger of the 
Sky Father who was greatly saddened 
and displeased by the conduct of his 
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children. His eloquence and apparent 
fearlessness won, but he adds wryly that 
he was not sure, when the effect weak- 
ened some days later, that the feast 
would not be dug up and consumed. 
Several of the author’s books, includ- 
ing the present volume have been hon- 
ored by the French Academy. The 


translation of this one is well done. 


Where the Traveller 
Is Never a Stranger 


TRAVEL INTO YESTERDAY, by Mary 
Gough. Doubleday. 305 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Ellen D. Kistler 

Anyone even mildly interested in man- 
ners and customs far removed from us 
in both time and distance will be de- 
lighted with Mary Gough’s Travel into 
Yesterday. Mr. and Mrs. Gough have 
spent five years travelling between Tur- 
key and Scotland as Michael Gough is 
alecturer in archaeology at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Mrs. Gough tells 
with humor and detail about the kind 
of life they led and the people they met 
in making their studies. 

Cilicia is a very old and embattled 
country, repeatedly invaded by the As- 
syrians and at times under the rule of 
the Persians, Macedonians, Syrians and 
Romans. The land was settled by many 
Jews and Greeks; St. Paul in his de- 
fense before King Agrippa recalled that 
he was a Jew born in Tarsus of Cilicia. 
This is a region of deep historic roots 
now taking its place among modern na- 
tions. 

Mrs. Gough early establishes the gra- 
ciousness of the people for she says she 
can scarcely begin her account without 
emphasizing the hospitality of the 
Turks. She writes: “Turkey is the coun- 
try of hospitality. It is no exaggeration 
to sav that the traveller is never a stran- 
ger; he is a guest towards whom every 
Turk feels a personal responsibility as 
host. This is true of the whole popula- 
tion. . . . If as frequently happens, he 
invites you to his home, he will say, 
‘My house is yours’ and mean it.” 

The usual procedure of the Goughs 
was to go to Cilicia Campestris or Cili- 
cia of the Plains in the Spring and then 
on to Cilicia Aspera or the Rough 
Places. Climate largely determined this 
course as the winters are extremely cold 
and the summers extremely hot. They 
used Cilicians as guides and purchasing 
agents, and tried in every way to be- 
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come a part of the community in which 


they worked. They lived for the most 
part in tents and struggled with bugs, 
mud, sand, heat, cold and scarcity of 
water. Yet the fascinating discoveries 
they unearthed, the warm friends they 
made and the sense of uniting the past 
with the present were very rewarding. 

Misunderstandings are easy when 
words take on new meaning with trans- 
lation. In Turkey, for example, because 
Nylon arrived there at the close of 
World War II along with many other 
new scientific developments, the word 
Nylon means anything new, modern 
and western. It may indicate a tractor or 
a jeep. Mrs. Gough suggests we remem- 
ber this when we do not understand or 
feel we are misunderstood by foreigners. 

Mr. Gough closes this most interest- 
ing book with a valuable historical ap- 
pendix, a glossary of Turkish words and 
a glossary of architectural terms. 


Adventure in Alaska 
Wuere Exse sur Atasxa? by Sara 

Machetanz. Scribners. 214 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne 
Guaranteed to stimulate in the reader 
any latent love of adventure, no matter 
how atrophied, is Where Else but Alas- 
ka?, latest book by Sara and Fred Ma- 
chetanz. Sara does the writing; Fred, 
the breath taking lithographs, and both 
work at photography, the total combin- 
ing to make a travel-documentary de- 
lightfully informing. 

The Machetanz romance, wedding 
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and first home with one of the pioneers 
of Alaska, Eskimo customs and language 
structure, and a documentary of Alaskan 
Territory form the substance of this 
twentieth century trek into the primi- 
tive. 

The Eskimo part of the book is inter- 
esting, but the Alaskan section has more 
vitality. Full as the book is of fine de- 
scriptive bits, no others approach that 
of the Disappearing Lake. For sheer 
majesty and magnitude of natural ac- 
tivity I can imagine nothing to equal 
the breaking away of the gigantic piece 
of glacier. “We stopped to marvel’at the 
gorgeous blues exposed along the glacier 
face when all at once, a single column 
as large and as solid in appearance as 
an eight story building separated itself 
from the wall of ice. . . . There was the 
clack of ice rolling on ice and the tre- 
mendous roar when a section as long 
as a city block would give way in cata- 
clysmic severance. When this happened 
water plumed higher than the face of 
the glacier wall to reveal, as it fell, all 
the blues of the universe in the fresh 
wound of the ice.” 

This is a well written and beautifully 
illustrated book. 


Human Side of Colonialism 
Supan Days anp Ways, by H. C. Jack- 
son. St. Martin’s Press. 259 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Edward R. O’Connor 


H. C. Jackson was a member of that 
brave band of educated British adven- 
turers who constituted the Sudan Civil 
Service. This hardy group lived among 
some of the world’s most primitive peo- 
ple and through their personal efforts 
removed the burden of oppression, 
cruelty and exploitation which had 
characterized British and Dervish rule. 
Among the Service’s tasks was the 
adjudication of disputes according to a 
pragmatic blend of western concepts 
and indigenous procedures. In _ the 
course of these duties, more than a few 
humorous incidents arose. One woman 
complained: 
Last year . . . my she-ass fell sick. She was 
a wonderful ass, with many off-spring, with 
eyes like those of a gazelle and . . . almost 
as handsome as Your Excellency. My she- 
ass fell sick. . . . I did what I could, I fired 
her nearly a hundred times and I gave her 
nothing to eat for a week, but she became 
worse and, in despair, I took her to Feki 
Ahmed and gave him a piastre to cure her. 
He pronounced some spells over her and 
tied a charm around her néck, and then he 
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said to “Now let your she-ass run 
loose, and if she is not all right in seven 
days’ time I will pay you compensation.” 
I let my ass run loose as I had been advised 


me 


and she was eaten by a hyaena. 

I went to the Feki . . . and demanded 
my compensation. The man refused to pay, 
saying that it was the will of Allah that the 
she-ass should have been eaten and that he 
was not responsible. 

Governor Jackson's memoirs, Sudan 
Days and Ways, point up the human 
side of colonialism. He presents interest 
ing and humorous stories about little 
known men and places; his eye for beau 
ties of nature is keen. Although the book 
lacks a unifying thread to tie together 
Jackson’s rambling accounts of adven 
ture, disease, revolt and loneliness, and 
at times becomes tedious, the reader, 
will find much of it rewarding. 


Five Travel Books 

Touch Four Continents 

THe Goipen Honrycoms, by Vincent 
Cronin. Dutton. 267 pp. $3.75. 

An INNocent ON Everest, by Ralph 
Izzard. Dutton. 319 pp. $3.75. 

Journey ro THE Far Amazon, by Alain 
Gheerbrant. Simon and Shuster. 353 
pp. $5.00. 

Mountains iN THE Desert, by Louis 
Carl and Joseph Petit. Doubleday. 
318 pp. $3.95. 

Tue Way or tHe Four Winps, by Yrjo 
Kokko. Putnam. 286 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by H1. Francis Jacobson 

Variety of mood, style, and locale awaits 

the reader of these five books. 

The Golden Honeycomb, by Vincent 
Cronin, is a prose rhapsody. Sicily’s ar 
chitectural glories, erected in celebration 
of many religions and cultures over a 
period of three millennia, are described, 
philosophized over and correlated with 
the whole life of the island’s people. As 
a unifying device, Mr. Cronin purports 
to be seeking the golden honeycomb 
fashioned by Daedalus in honor of 
Aphrodite. Then, with an incredibly 
rich background in the arts, archaeology, 
languages, anthropology, and Mediter 
ranean history, he proceeds to write en 
chantingly of Sicily’s manifold beauties. 

Ralph Izzard’s An Innocent on Ever 
est, is quite by contrast. In straight jour 
nalese, a newspaperman narrates his ar 
duous trek to the foot of Mount Everest 
at the time of the last expedition. Since 
the London Times was the expedition’s 
official paper for news, the author was 
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obliged to serve his own paper from 
impressions eked out by general news 
handouts. Some details of diplomatic 
skullduggery vis-a-vis the press and an 
account of the complexities of Nepal- 
India-British relations lend an extra fil 
lip to a diverting and informative report 
of a difficult journey. 

The authors of Mountains in the Des 
ert provide humor as well as adventure 
in Sahara. These young Frenchmen, 
Louis Carl and Joseph Petit, sent to find 
and record pre-Islamic rock paintings in 
the Central Sahara, learn and surmount 
the difficulties of desert travel, and 
achieve considerable understanding of 
Tuareg folkways. The narrative is in 
high good humor, with frequent mo- 
ments of hilarity. A distinctively Gallic 
touch in the writing gives the book a 
piquant note. 

Yrjo Kokko, author of The Way of 
the Four Winds, acquaints us with the 
deer-herding Lapps in fictional form. 
Sympathetically and warmly, he de 
scribes their non-combative dispositions, 
and their dignified acceptance of a life 
necessarily nomadic because of their 
herds’ grazing needs. The story of Tavgi 
village’s daily life covers about twenty 
years. At the end, when Jouni and his 
friends come home after World War II, 
they find that their people are losing 
their integral place in a Finnish econ 
omy no longer dependent on deer. 

Journey to the Far Amazon, by Alain 
Gheerbrant deserves a longer review 
than is possible here. Four courageous 
and great-hearted young men travelled 
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from the Orinocco to the Amazon over 
the Sierra Parima, a trek never before 
attempted by white men. Warned of all 
the perils of terrain and climate as well 
as the savagery of cannibal tribes, they 
nevertheless persisted. What makes their 
achievement especially admirable was 
their resolution never to use their guns 
against human beings, a resolution they 
kept despite much provocation. Illness, 
lack of funds, disasters on land and wa- 
ter, and the hostility of some Indians 
were their constant lot. But at the end 
of the expedition they had acquired a 
vast amount of knowledge about the 
primitive tribes of Colombia, Venezuela 
and Brazil. Of one tribe, the child-like 
Guaharibos, the author informs us that 
the only things differentiating them 
from the animals are their upright 
stance and their use of fire. Unfortu 
nately, a great deal of the expeditions 
records were lost in a canoe upset, but 
what survived is impressive enough. Ex. 
tremely well written and translated, an 
exciting adventure story, this book also 
has great moral stature. It demands a 
permanent place in anybody’s library. 


Spanish Civil War 
My Mission to Spain, by Claude G. 

Bowers. Simon and Schuster. 437 pp. 

$6.00. 

Reviewed by Richard J. Houk 
Claude G. Bowers was United States 
Ambassador to Spain from 1933 until 
1939. He was in that country when the 
Spanish Civil War began and was ac- 
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credited to the Madrid government un- 
til after the triumph of General Franco. 
Hence those concerned with the current 
geopolitical significance of Spain might 
logically expect My Mission to Spain 
to be a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the earthly purgatory 
which the Spanish people experienced 
between 1936 and 1939. 

I regret that such is not the case. In 
his efforts to characterize the Spanish 
republic as a heroic democracy destroyed 
by Fascist villains from Germany and 
Italy, plus a few “unpatriotic” Span- 
iards, Mr. Bowers presents a strange 
account of those eventful years. At 
least it must seem strange to our former 
Ambassador to Spain, Dr. Carleton 
J. Hayes, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, Dr. Richard Pattee and the 
great Spanish educator, Salvador de Ma- 
dariaga, whose books are in consider- 
able variance with Bowers’ thesis that 
the victory of Franco was tragic for all 
that was good and decent in Spain. It 
is amazing that Mr. Bowers should be 
so “right” about such significant matters 
as the importance of the Communists 
in the declining years of the Spanish 
tepublic or the number of Catholic 
churches ruined and Catholic religious 
harmed during the days of “democracy” 
triumphant—and most other authors so 
wrong. Not a single sentence in his 
book is favorable to the Franco forces. 
He is glad to quote from such sources 
as de Madariaga if that good man’s 
statements support his claims but he is 
strangely silent with regard to what that 
author had to say that was unfavorable 
to the “loyalists.” 
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Church and Liberalism 
In 19th Century France 


Pouitics oF Beier IN NINETEENTH 
Century France, by Philip Spencer. 
Grove Press. 284 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Augustina, 
B.V.M. 


By a curious coincidence American pub- 
lishers are bringing out this fall two 
British studies of the interplay of reli- 
gion and European politics in the nine- 
teenth century: Pio Nono by E. E. 
Hales (reviewed elsewhere in this is- 
sue) and the title noted above. The two 
studies complement each other, the for- 
mer dealing with the general panorama 
of the later Risorgimento, with special 
emphasis on Italian politics and the re- 
actions of Pope Pius IX, the latter con- 
cerning itself largely with the impact 
of events in France upon Christianity, 
both Protestant and Catholic. But since 
French Protestants were then but a 
small though powerful minority, Cath- 
olic Christianity holds the spotlight. 

Aware of the pitfalls that beset the 
social and, specifically, the religious his- 
torian, Mr. Spencer seeks to avoid two 
dangers of generalization: a too brief 
summary of events and an over-simplifi- 
cation of character. “By neglecting some 
events and telescoping others,” he writes 
Cp. 201) one may achieve a “certain 
clarity” whose “validity depends upon 
the recognition that it is only a selec- 
tion, an intellectual convenience, a fal- 
lible sifting of accumulative material.” 
This is particularly true in dealing with 
religion and its ministers. Because the 
age-old doctrines are the same, one is 
tempted to conclude from the homo- 
geneity of religious history that “the 
priest’s role in the community remains 
unaltered.” Such of course is not the 
case. “The soutane and the chasuble are 
merely vestments, cloaking men that dif- 
fer and change and develop. Mutability, 
variability and adaptation represent the 
rule and not the exception.” 

The reader should keep these qualifi- 
cations in mind as he follows the turbu- 
lent narrative from 1831 to 1883. Be- 
ginning with a street riot and the sack- 
ing of the church of Saint-Germain- 
l’Auxerrois, the next five decades wit- 
nessed two revolutions and a coup d'etat 
which ushered in the Third Republic, 
and an era of persecution for the 
Church. Of four successive archbishops 
of Paris during that period, three met 
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with violent deaths at the hands of the 
mob. Religious congregations were sup- 
pressed and their members exiled or 
murdered. 

How did these events affect the 
Church of France? Out of the welter 
of problems with which she was con- 
fronted, Spencer chooses to discuss the 
attitude of the Church toward three as- 
pects of nineteenth-century Liberalism— 
democracy or republicanism, science, 
and toleration—as exemplified in the ac- 
tivities of Lacordaire, the great preacher 
of Notre Dame, the less well-known 
Abbe Michon, and the journalist Veuil- 
lot. As we follow the fortunes of these 
three controversial figures who stand 
at “the nodes of conflict” we meet the 
anticlericals, the Intransigents, the Lib- 
eral Catholics, the Ultramontanists, 
the Freemasons, Dupanloup, Chateau- 
briand, Falloux, Madame Swetchine, 
Montalembert, Margaret Mary Ala- 
coque, Pius [X—most of the important 
groups and personages of those fifty-odd 
years of social and intellectual ferment. 

Based on detailed and original re- 
search, the book is eminently readable 
and gives the impression of trying to be 
fair. Yet the Catholic reader cannot 
agree with many of its conclusions. Was 
the Catholic revival of the period merely 
an emotional affair? Were the appari- 
tions of Our Lady at La Salette, 
Lourdes, and elsewhere, the pilgrimages 
and miracles, only throwbacks to the 
“superstitions” of the Middle Ages? Of 
the dogma of papal infallibility, the 
author writes (p. 223): 

That a doctrine which had always aroused 

the fiercest passions among the doctors of 

the Church . . . should have earned gen- 
eral belief among laity and priesthood alike, 
“was some measure of the rot which had 
undermined the great Catholic bastions of 
antipapal theory. 
In other words, Mr. Spencer’s opinions 
are those of the modern Liberal. But 
unlike most Liberals he is not unaware 
of the cause of his inability to accept 
the Catholic position. Of the definitions 
promulgated by the Vatican Council he 
says (p. 239): 

No doubt it is necessary to be a Roman 

Catholic to feel that the dogmas promul- 

gated and the devotions approved in the 

last thousand years have, under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, led to an increas- 
ingly exact formulation of the truth already 
implicit in the New Testament. 
To understand the Catholic position is 
one thing; to accept it, quite another. 
Conviction is not faith. 
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On Fighting World War II 
And Cleaning Up the Mess 
JAPAN, FROM SURRENDER TO Peace, by 

Baron E. J. Lewe Van Aduard. Prae- 

ger. 351 pp. $7.50. 

Revicion BEHIND THE IRON CurrTaINn, 
by George N. Shuster. Macmillan. 
281 pp. $4.00. 

Tue Secret Front, by Wilhelm Hoettl. 
Translated by R. H. Stevens. Praeger. 
327 pp. $3.95. 

Tue Seven MEN oF Spanpau, by Jack 
Fishman. Rinehart. 276 pp. $3.50. 
THe UNsEEN AND SILENT (anonym- 

ous). Translated by George Iranek- 

Osmecki. Sheed and Ward. 350 pp. 

$4.50. 

V-2, by Walter Dornberger. Translated 
by James Cleugh and Geoffrey Halli- 
day. Viking. 281 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 

Since so many people (and here is 
meant, largely, the ordinary citizen who 
has never seen so much as the munici- 
pal lockup) are interested in the minu- 
tiae of prison routine and the thinking 
of inmates The Seven Men of Spandau 
should be a popular book. The prison 
of which it treats is Spandau, jealously 
guarded by the four great powers, and 
the prisoners are top Nazis sentenced 
by the Nuremberg court. Spandau, says 
the author, is everybody’s business. The 
author has gone to considerable length 
to assemble the “complete picture of the 
seven men and their characters . . . what 
they meant to themselves and what they 
meant to others.” 

If Hitler had been less of a mystic 
and more of a realist, according to the 
author of V-2, the course of history 
might have been different. Only when 
it was too late did he actively support 
the V-2 rocket. General Eisenhower ad- 
mits that had the rocket been perfected 
and functioning six months earlier, then 
the invasion of Europe would have been 
difficult if not impossible. Despite the 
supreme importance of the rocket Gen- 
eral Dornberger, head of Peermunde 
rocket station, was faced with countless 
obstacles from the bureaucratic Nazi 
machine. He tells of them in this book 
and, ignoring the war use of V-2, hopes 
that the rocket will serve as a contribu- 
tion to space travel. 

The Secret Front is the story of Nazi 
political espionage written by an unre- 
generated top Nazi secret service officer. 
The purpose of the book is not to un- 


veil the technical side of the secret sery. 
ice but to show how the “course of his. 
tory was affected by some of the actiyi. 
ties of the German Secret Service.” |p 
spots it reads like an Eric Ambler spy 
thriller. There is plenty of intrigue and 
espionage and counter-intrigue and 
counter-espionage. Especially interesting 
and informative, showing how ruthless 
and efficient the secret service was, is 
the chapter “How Forges Murdered q 
Soviet Marshal” —the Marshal being 
Tukhachevsky. 

In the preface to The Unseen and 
Silent, Sir Colin Gubbins, who was di- 
rectly responsible for the job of organ- 
izing and stafhing the secret armies of 
sabotage in all occupied territories, says, 
“It is time this book was written.” With 
a foreword by General Anders and made 
up of anonymously written contribu. 
tions, this is the story of the Polish State 
carrying on the war against the Ger. 
mans in the fourth dimensions—the di 
mension of the underground world. Po 
lish airborne soldiers trained in England 
were shuttled to Poland to carry on the 
“little war,” the war of the Partisan, 
Each anonymous selection is graphic 
and authentic, an on-the-spot report of 
events among “the unseen and silent.” 

“This is not a pleasant book” says au- 
thor George Shuster of his Religion Be. 
hind the Iron Curtain. The “trouble 
with this book,” he continues, “is that 
it deals with a social machine which 
grinds souls and bodies into a kind of 
depersonalized, stinking flour one can 
not think about without nausea.” The 
personalities change from one country 
to another but the Communist persecu- 
tion of the Church is the same. Shuster, 
President of Hunter College and Chair 
man of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, knows in 
timately these countries under the heel 
of the Communists. 

From 1946 to 1952, from Surrender 
to Peace, from Occupation to Sovereign 
ty, Japan was governed by the United 
States. As John Foster Dulles says “this 
was a period unique in the history of 
international affairs.” Under the leader 
ship of MacArthur “it was possible to 
conclude a peace which showed no trace 
of angry passion; a peace of reconcilia: 
tion, not of vengeance.” Japan, from 
Surrender to Peace is a well written and 
immensely scholarly book presenting the 
occupation, its background, the work 
and development. 
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THE BISHOP OF IMOLA 


\/ 1s really more remarkable is 
that his attitude and behaviour at 
Imola remained that of a liberal, and 
not that to be expected of a friend of 
Pope Gregory or of Cardinal Lambru- 
schini. Far from courting an easy pop- 
ularity amongst the propertied classes, 
or the higher clergy, he continued to 
show, even after he had received the 
red hat, an independence and liberality 
of outlook which often cost him the 
friendship of the larger landholders in 
his diocese as well as that of the senior 
government officials. One of his oppo- 
nents, in these later days, who thought 
him much too liberal, was the Gon- 
falonier of Imola. But the Gonfalonier’s 
wife was an admirer of the Bishop, so, 
when their baby was born, she asked 
him to be godfather. The Gonfalonier 
tefused categorically to allow it. A few 
weeks later the Bishop had been elected 
Pope. He then wrote to the Gonfalonier: 
“You refused, as godfather, the Bishop 
of Imola, would you accept the Bishop 
of Rome?” He did. 

From “Pio Nono, Creator of the Mod- 
ern Papacy,” by E. E. Y. Hales (P. J. 


_ Kenedy, $4.00) 


UPSTAIRS 


T= SIMPLE IDEA that led the first 
monks to turn their backs on civiliza- 
tion was Heaven. Heaven was a place 
much better than Rome. It was obvious 
that everybody was not going there, but 
it seemed to the monks that those who 
did not try with all their might and 
main were as lacking common sense as 
aman who owned a palace but lived in 
the basement because he could not take 
the trouble to climb upstairs to bed. 
Like all men who have made up their 
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minds and have no intention of altering 
them, their greatest plague was well- 
meaning admirers who would neither 
take their advice nor stop asking for it. 
They therefore retired to remote spots 
to get to Heaven by fasting, praying, 
and hoping in peace and quiet. Yet 
Heaven is such a simple idea that no- 
body has troubled to explain what it is, 
except Dante, who in spite of his ma- 
jestic poetry does not convince a single 
reader that he has been there. 

From “The Ramayana,” as told by 
Aubrey Menen (Charles Scribners, 
$3.50) 


JOAN OF ARC’S SWORD 


N OTHER TIMES she would train her- 
self in the use of the sword. She 
had not kept the one given her by 
Baudricourt, because her voices had in- 
dicated to her the one they wished her 
to use. This was a sword marked with 
five crosses on the upper part of the 
blade. It had been found buried just 
below the surface of the ground behind 
the altar of that Chapel of Fierbois 
which was dedicated to Saint Catherine. 
An armourer of Touraine had been sent, 
with a letter from the Maid containing 
the necessary indications, to Richard 
Kyrthrizian, and Brother Giles Lecourt, 
twin custodians of the place, who had 
discovered the sword at the exact spot 
in which they had been instructed to 























“God love you!” 


From “Priests Are Like People” 
by Joe Lane (Extension $1.00) 


look. It was covered with a layer of pow- 
dery rust which was easily removed. The 
priests sent it back to the armourer en- 
closed in a scabbard of vermilion velvet 
starred with fleurs-de-lys. Other priests, 
this time of Tours, had a second scab- 
bard made for it, of cloth of gold. Joan, 
more practical-minded, ordered a third, 
of thick leather. 

The story of this weapon, so mysteri- 
ously foretold, and found so quickly in 
the exact place where it was said to be, 
with its five little crosses, appealed to 
men’s imaginations. Swords in the Mid- 
dle Ages, mentioned in sacred books and 
the legends of chivalry, played a part, 
and acquired a symbolic significance 
which it is impossible to exaggerate. But 
this present discovery had something 
special about it. In one and the same 
place had lain the blade of Charles Mar- 
tel who had saved France from the In- 
fidel, and this other sword now to be 
used by Joan of Arc, and this joint dis- 
covery rapidly acquired a quality of the 
extraordinary, if not of the miraculous. 

From “Joan of Arc,” by Lucien Fabre, 
translated by Gerard Hopkins (McGraw- 
Hill, $5.00) 


HOW-TO-DO-IT, PAPUA STYLE 
Ws A SORCERER has decided, 
either for motives of vengeance or 
self-interest, to bring about the death 
of a person, he contrives to get hold of 
a piece of clothing belonging to his vic- 
tim, and thus impregnated with his par- 
ticular smell. As we know, most Pa- 
puans wear nothing more than a tapa 
loincloth, which they go on wearing 
until it is literally threadbare, and which 
is therefore completely saturated with 
the smell of their bodies. The sorcerer 
places the piece of cloth in a small clay 
pot, or else into a hollow segment of 
bamboo, and slips the snake in after it. 
Then he carefully seals the mouth of 
the vessel, and leaves the creature with- 
out food for several days. Soon, in its 
dark, narrow prison, the snake begins 
to grow impatient. It finds itself im- 
prisoned with a strange object—the frag- 
ment of cloth—and begins to bite at it 
in a rage. At this stage, the sorcerer or 
his assistant begins to give a series of 
short, dry taps on the outside of the ves- 
sel with a stone or a stick. Inside, how- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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STOP PUSHING! 


N AN OTHERWISE undistinguished mu- 

sical comedy, Me and Juliet, Rogers 
and Hammerstein pay tribute to the vi- 
tality of the Amercian theatre and bit- 
terly denounce those who proclaim that 
the theatre is dying—why don’t they lie 
down and die, say R. & H. At the risk 
of further offending these sensitive prac- 
titioners of the theatre art, I would like 
to suggest that the theatre may not be 
dying but it is certainly not capering 
around much, either. 

Part of the trouble, of course, is the 
same disease that seemingly has affected 
all creative artists in America today—the 
state of the novel, for example, is little 
better than. that of the theatre. In addi- 
tion, the theatre suffers from the death 
of the road, from competition of inferior 
media (yes, | mean television and the 
movies), from a public-be-damned atti- 
tude on the part of almost everyone in 
it with the possible exception of the 
actors, from the reactionary policies of 
stiff-necked and short-sighted theatrical 
union leaders, from fantastic increases 
in costs, from out-of-the-common-world 
prices for seats Cyou will pay $7.50 per 
orchestra seat for musical comedies on 
Broadway this Fall) and from a variety 
of other vincible and invincible factors. 
But, as Rogers and Hammerstein and a 
number of others writing about the 
theatre point out, the prophets of doom 
have been sounding off for centuries 
and as they wither away, the theatre 
manages to live on. I doubt, however, 
that the theatre has ever suffered from 
so many malignant ills and I think it 
possible that we are witnessing the end 
of the Broadway theatre as a vibrant 
force in American life. 

During the past year I have seen, in 
Chicago and New York, about two doz- 
en plays and musicals—four of which I 
walked out on and another eight of 
which I wish I had. From the shows I 
saw I think that those who are herald- 
ing a revival in the theatre are a bit op- 
timistic. 

Two shows stand out and they would 
have been just as outstanding in the 
days when the theatre was vibrantly 
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alive and competition was greater. The 
Teahouse of the August Moon by John 
Patrick (adapted from a novel by Vern 
Sneider) is a charming and delightful 
fable that should be making audiences 
happy for years to come. A subtle satire 
on the foibles of Americans trying to 
teach Okinawans democracy, this is 
filled with good humor and good sense. 
All the superlatives you may have heard 
or read about it are deserved. 

I saw The Caine Mutiny Court-Mar- 
tial in both Chicago and New York and 
my second visit confirmed my first re- 
action that this was thrilling theatre, al- 
though by no means a great play. CIt is 
interesting to speculate on the fact that 
the two best shows of the year are adap- 
tations from novels.) A court-room play 
has a certain interest-gaining advantage 
from the moment the curtain goes up, 
but The Caine Mutiny Court-Martial 
tells a fascinating story well—so well 
that both those who have read Herman 
Wouk’s novel and those who haven't 
will enjoy it. The production is excel- 
lent and the cast is superb, particularly 
Lloyd Nolan as Captain Queeg. 

The rest of the plays I saw ranged 
from fair to unfair—unfair, that is, to 
the poor public who paid money to be 
bored or irritated. Solid Gold Cadillac 
by George S. Kaufman, a comedy about 
a mousy ex-actress who pyramids her six 
shares of stock into control of a giant 
corporation, is mildly amusing but cer- 
tainly not the uproarious howl that you 
might have been led to believe by the 
reviews. Ondine is clap-trap and the 
highly-touted Audrey Hepburn leaves 
me cold. Her performance, which con- 
sists mainly of prancing around like a 
sick colt might be hot stuff at Sara Law- 
rence or in the Greek games at Barnard 
but in a Broadway theatre it seems a 


-mighty poor substitute for acting. 


I missed T. S. Eliot’s The Confiden- 
tial Clerk Cand possibly some others 
that might have brightened this report) 
but despite the lukewarm reviews I 
know that it must have been better than 
some of the shows I didn’t miss and 


that were warmly praised. Tea and 


Sympathy, for example, is a really poor 
play, loaded with stock characters, trite 
dialogue and obvious situations. Similar 
in theme to Lillian Hellman’s Chi. 
dren’s Hour, it lacks that play’s savage 
and unforgettable power. My objection 
was not to the theme but to the treat. 
ment. It builds to its stirring climax- 
telegraphed from the first ten minutes 
of act one—when the wife of the house. 
master gives herself in adultery to the 
martyred schoolboy. From any way you 
look at it this one is for vultures. To add 
to the debacle, I unfortunately saw Joan 
Fontaine making a pitiful effort to act. 

Or take another big success, The 
Seven Year Itch by George Axelrod, 
This so-called comedy presents the titil- 
lating tale of a middle-aged husband 
who cheats on his wife. There are a few 
times in the first and last acts that you 
can laugh without blushing but not in 
the second act. The worst part of the 
experience is hearing and watching a 
theatre full of people roaring their ap 
proval. 

The musical comedy situation is no 
better, and this is shocking because in 
the recent past we have been offered a 
high standard in this field even when 
there has been a dearth of good plays. 
I saw one good musical and one stinker 
and two that were in between. A friend 
of mine who has seen them all tells me 
that most of them, despite what you 
may have read, were uninspired. The 
best one I saw isn’t even new, but since 
it will probably be touring for some 
time I recommend Wonderful Town. 
Unfortunately Rosalind Russell is no 
longer wowing audiences in the starring 
role, but reports are that Carol Chan- 
ning is unexpectedly good. The music 
and dancing are excellent and the story, 
based on My Sister Eileen, is, of course, 
tops. An even older musical that should 
be hitting the road soon is The King 
and I. It has been delighting Broad- 
way audiences for what by now seems 
years. Don’t miss it. 

But by all means miss John Murray 
Anderson’s Almanac which has_abso- 
lutely nothing to recommend it —and 
when Ii say nothing, I mean nothing. 
You might be warned, too, that the cur 
rent company of South Pacific (wonder- 
ful music and good fun but with a sub 
plot that glamorizes prostitution) which 
I caught in Washington is disgracefully 
bad—at least the principals are. 

It is all rather depressing, isn’t it? 
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Catholic Action Pictured 

In Stories from Real Life 

You Are Nor Your Own, by Dennis 
J. Geaney, O.S.A. Fides. 178 pp. 
$3.25. 
Reviewed by James M. O'Neill 


This purposeful, interesting, vivid and 
effective book is, in my opinion, handi- 
capped by a poor title. I fear that the 
title will puzzle and alienate more po- 
tential readers who come upon it than 
it will inform or interest. Even after 
reading the quotation from I Corin- 
thians in the foreword, one still has to 
read some of the book before getting an 
idea of the purpose and quality of its 
practical, universally usable contents. 
Something like The Layman in His So- 
ciety would, I think, have at least some 
of the properties of a good title. 

This book is easy, pleasant reading, 
and should be intensely interesting to 
all laymen whose philosophy contains 
even the germ of individual social re- 
sponsibility — almost certainly to all 
Christian laymen, non-Catholic as well 
as Catholic. It is not a learned discus- 
sion of philosophical or theological prin- 
ciples, as I fear many will infer from 
the title. It is basically a collection of 
brief, pointed, often dramatic stories 
from real life, told by an accomplished 
story teller, who heard them from the 
lips of the characters involved. Such in- 
cidents, stories, examples, when avail- 
able, are always the most persuasive of 
all argument and the most instructive 
of all exposition. They tell (as no 
amount of lecturing, or preaching, on 
general principles could) the lesson, the 
methods, the enduring satisfactions, of 
enlightened and dedicated Christian ac- 
tion in the individual and social prob- 
lems of the complex modern world. I 
suggest to the frustrated, the discour- 
_ the distraught, a reading of this 


This would be an admirable text book 
for any group interested in any kind of 
Christian or Catholic action. Whatever 
the problem, of the parish, the neighbor- 
hood, the state or the nation; of the la- 
bor union, the Bar Association, the Med- 
ical Society, the Teachers’ Association, 
this book will almost surely have help- 
ful suggestions. 

. I hope the clergy as well as laymen 
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will read Father Geaney’s book and take 
its lessons to heart. Some few of them 
at least and their congregations can 
profit by careful perusal on the part of 
the clergy, particularly in the matter 
(too often neglected or badly handled) 
of encouraging responsible and effective 
lay activity. The almost universal ob- 
servance of the rule of never discussing 
a political question or candidate in the 
Catholic pulpit, has, I fear, led to an 
unfortunate overdoing of the idea. Con- 
trary to the widely held, and totally un- 
founded belief, that Catholic priests 
direct the political thinking of lay Cath- 
olics, I believe they have too little in- 
fluence on political affairs—that is, on 
the solution by society of social prob- 
lems. Of course they preach (some of 
them not very effectively) in the 
churches on the relevant theological and 
philosophical principles. I should like, 
however, to see more bishops and priests 
taking an active part in public debates— 
never in the pulpit, never relying on 
their positions, responsibilities, or au- 
thority in the Church; but relying sole- 
ly on their positions as responsible citi- 
zens, on evidence and argi:ment, on the 
completeness, the accuracy, and the rel- 
evancy of the material they have to of- 
fer and the effectiveness of their way 
of offering it, for the consideration of 
their listeners and readers. 

As one who believes in the influence 
of religion on the life of our society, in 
education, economics, politics and inter- 





Dennis Geaney: Accomplished story teller 


national relations, I should like to see 
more imformed and effective public 
leadership by the Catholic clergy. I be- 
lieve Father Geaney’s book will promote 
this. I am convinced that the position 
which holds such influence and activity 
unconstitutional in our country is non- 
sense. And certainly such activity is 
quite general among Protestant ministers 
and Jewish rabbis. The fact that the 
Catholic clergy does not, and cannot, 
properly tell Catholics which side to 
take and how to vote in social and po- 
litical controversies, should not keep 
them from playing an effective part as 
informed and devoted citizens. It seems 
to me that the great Papal Encyclicals 
to which Father Geaney refers, particu- 
larly those of Leo XIII, Pius XI, and 
Pius XII relevant to this matter, apply 
to the clergy as well as to the laymen. 
This is especially true of the message of 
Pius XII to the World Congress of Pax 
Romana in Amsterdam, 1950, urging 
the Catholic scholars and intellectuals 
to seek to affect contemporary thought, 
to participate in the solution of the prob- 
lems of their society. 


Protestant Scholar’s View 

Of Liturgical Movement 

Tue LrrurcicaL RENAISSANCE IN THE 
Roman Catuotic Cuurcn, by Er-, 
nest B. Koenker. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 272 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. H. A. Reinhold 


Reverend Ernest Koenker’s great and 
diligent effort to describe and evaluate 
the Catholic liturgical movement leaves 
the Catholic reviewer uneasy. There is 
ample evidence that he means to be 
positive, charitable and just. There is, 
however, also most disturbing evidence 
that he violates his own rule of being 
scholarly and objective by occasional 
outbursts of ill-concealed prejudice, of 
which there are several indications. He 
speaks of the Catholic Church as a 
totalitarian’ state that preaches a rigid 
dogmatic line changed every now and 
then at will, a phraseology we are only 
too familiar with since Paul Blanshard 
appeared on the scene. Whenever the 
author is thus inspired to see what he 
calls “the heavy hand of the hierarchy,” 
he uses, like Blanshard, this term, hier- 
archy, even when he refers to a single 
hierarch. When he finds that a Pope, 
a bishop or someone else is on the side 
of what he considers to. be the. angels, 
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he calls them ordinary (meaningless to 
most readers, of course), bishop, Pius 
X. In other words he sees in what the 
title calls a renaissance, something of a 
belated rebellion, full 400 years late and 
in grave danger of repression by “the 
hierarchy.” 


The mischief gets worse when he, 
without a smile, sets himself the task of 
using the flimsiest evidence to taint lit- 
urgists with the blemish of heterodoxy, 
such as Lutheranism, Jansenism, Febro- 
nianism and, of course, quite a bit of 
modernism. He construes anti-jesuitism, 
following the same pattern, passes the 
vote of heresy on such men as the strict 
Thomist, Anscar Vonier, whom like F. 
Diekamp he mistakes for a Frenchman. 
In the text he refers to the Sacred Heart 
devotion as “Jesuit dominated” (sic!), 
and quotes as his source for such a 
puerile statement an article of mine 
which you will vainly search for such 
evidence. What could have been a mas- 
terpiece, since the author has done an 
incredibly large amount of excerpting 
and collecting, is now, alas, something 
like a kiss of death for the liturgical 
movement and its promoters. It will 
take years of writing, correcting and re- 
focusing to undo the impression made 
by this diligent and un-scholarly work. 

How a scholar with the best of inten- 
tions, the honest will to be just, the in- 
formed enthusiasm, can miss the point 
so completely as to use Kassiepe, Groe- 
her and Gfoellner as yardsticks for eval- 
uation, leaves me completely puzzled. 
Not only does he exaggerate the impor- 
tance of Casel’s “mystery-sacrament” and 
does not distinguish between the first 
tentative steps of Casel and his mature 
work, but he even misunderstands one 
of his basic conceptions (Vorschule 
Christi—transposed after Christ). Such 
slip-ups as the one on pages 149-150 
which refers not to the liturgical move- 
ment of 1943 at all, but to Wessen- 
berg’s abortive. ritual of Constance 
around 1800 make one wonder how the 
author worked. How, for example, can 
he accuse the liturgical historian Thal- 
hofer of ignoring historical development 
of the rites of the liturgy? Should one 
assume that he has not read his work? 
This..impression .is.confirmed whén..on 
other occasions he obviously relies on 
second hand sources. 

Since the book is ipso facto on the 
Index, the danger that it might mislead 
the untutored is not too.great. The enor, 
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mous bibliography, which I am unable 
to check now, the fantastic range of the 
author’s reading, the device of produc- 
ing innumerable footnotes, quotations 
and sources will be more dangerous to 
the learned who are impressed by ap- 
paratus. 

Mr. Koenker was ill advised in his 
effort to essay a movement that still 
moves and to neglect the true historian’s 
rules of objectivity. What could have 
been one of the most rewarding and 
powerful sources of information and 
what could have helped to build a 
bridge between men like him and a vital 
movement in the Church has now to 
be read with corrective lenses. It is such 
a shame that eighty-five per cent of good 
sympathetic description, and one hun- 
dred per cent subjective good will and 
honesty evident on every page should 
suffer from about fifteen per cent hos- 
tility, misunderstanding, lack of accur- 
acv and recklessness. 

In a review as short as this, examples 
of Koenker’s good sincere intentions 
foundering on the hidden shoal and 
rocks of: prejudice, preconceived theses 
and assumptions, haste and inaccuracy 
in detail, cannot be provided except the 
few samples given above. But it puzzles 
me how the editorial board of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, among them 
“several Catholic scholars,” came to the 
conclusion that this book would add to 
their well-earned reputation of impartial 
scholarship. I say this with sadness, be 
cause Mr. Koenker pays me personally 
many undeserved compliments in text 
and footnote. I appreciate his kindness 
of intention—sed magis amica veritas. 


Sunday Epistles 
Tuat We May Have Hope, by Wil- 
liam A. Donaghy, S.J. America Press. 

205 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 
This book, as explained in the subtitle, 
contains “reflections on the Epistles for 
the Sunday Masses and some of the 
feasts.” For, as the author points out in 
his Foreword, the ordinary lavman now 
adays is very prone to leave for scholars 
the reading of even such scriptural ex- 
cerpts as are found in the Mass. But 
Father Donaghy goes still further than 
merely to elucidate obscure expressions. 
Following the advice, which he quotes 
from Cardinal Newman, “to bring down 
the words of Scripture to common life,” 


he proceeds to give such circumstances 
and background for each Epistle that 
his readers can find in it the answer to 
their own problems in their everyday 
routine. 

This book is not, however, a dry se. 
ries of sermons, since the author has an 
unusual gift for the effective phrase 
which catches the ear and_resounds 
through the mind. He describes the 
emptiness of un-Christian lives as 
romping “riotously along on . . . a plane 
of ‘hilarious anesthesia,” through the 
“dark halls of our own hollow interiors.” 
Or again, the reader may come upon 
an arresting play on words like the one 
in ridicule of planned parenthood and 
its claims that “the genetic process 
which produces Holsteins would, if ap- 
plied to the human field, result in Ein- 
steins.” 

On the dust jacket there appears 
a somewhat misleading statement to 
which the author himself never lays 
claim — namely, that this book is a 
“warmly engaging account of the Litur- 
gical year.” While this may be true of 
liturgy as generally understood, never- 
theless an exact definition implies much 
more than an explanation of the Epis: 
tles, more even than a commentary on 
all the Mass Propers. This small volume 
would make an excellent introduction 
to the fuller treatment of the liturgical 
mysteries in all their deep sacramental 
significance. 


Blessed Virgin Mary 

As Model of Perfection 

Mary 1n Our Lirg, by Rev. William 

G. Most. Kenedy. 323 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Peter A. Resch, S.M. 

This is an unusual Marian book, As. the 
subtitle on the jacket indicates, it com 
bines “Our Lady in Doctrine and De- 
votion.” It therefore contains two trea 
tises in one: a treatise of Mariology and 
a treatise of the Interior Life: The-dog- 
matic Mariological section .(Chapters | 
VIII) lays the basis for the development 
of a sound Marian spirituality in all the 
traditional phases of the ascetical man- 
uals (Chapters IX-XXIID. The “key’ 
to the practice of this Marian way of 
life is the Montfortian True Devotion 
of total consecration: to Mary. Im -the 
treatment of each principle of the ir 
terior life the Blessed Virgin is ‘present 
ed as model. Indeed, the imitation of 
Mary. is..a. profound .and_ perfect: tech 
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nique for arriving at Christian perfec- 
tion. 

There is, however, a more profound 
and more perfect way or view of striv- 
ing for perfection. Christian perfection 
consists essentially in imitating Jesus 
Christ, the consummate model of all 
the virtues. Among these virtues the 
careful follower of Christ must discern 
the exquisite filial devotion of Jesus 
Christ to His Mother. Perfect devotion 
to Mary for the Christian is, therefore, 
the imitation of the filial piety of the 
Divine Model for Mary His most holy 
Mother. Mary in Our Life -does not 
touch this aspect of Marian devotion. 

The Marian formation proposed by 
Father Most is deeply spiritual and un- 
compromisingly segious. If laymen — 
priests and religious, too—will only 
delve into it, grasp it and follow it, the 
Blessed Mother will infallibly lead 
them to the highest forms of contem- 
plation and _ self-renunciation. Father 
Most’s treatment is clear and practical. 
He allows recent and remote masters of 
spirituality to speak from his pages fre- 
quently, to confirm his doctrine and his 
counsels. 

Questions for discussion are given at 
the end for private, class, or study-club 
use. There is an index of topics and an 
index of names. A half dozen appen- 
dices offer precise information on de- 
bated questions concerning the history 
and the use of the rosary and brown 
scapular, as well as the interpretation 
of certain scriptural passages and theo- 
logical minutiae of Mariology. 


Christian’s Job in World 
A Guive For Socrat Action, by Yves 
de Montcheuil, S.J. Fides. 85 pp. 
$1.50. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Madeleine 
Sophie, S.S.N.D. 
It seems justifiable to say that had the 
teachers in Catholic schools and the 
preachers in Catholic pulpits understood 
a generation or.two ago what Father 
Montcheuil here puts down, our present 
Catholic citizenry in America and else- 
where would be the delight of the Holy 
Spirit, the tireless restorers of all things 
in-Christ. . 0-2: 2. a 
- Killed in 1944 by the-Gestapo on the 
eve of the liberation of France, Father 
Montcheuil had served as chaplain to 
the French Underground. The Gestapo, 
it appears, knew a good man! Besides 


teaching Dogma at the Catholic Insti- 
tute of Paris, he was also advisor to stu- 
dents of the Sorbonne and to Catholic 
Action groups. 

The reader of Guide for Social Action 
is able to absorb the author’s thought 
on such subjects as “Community,” 
“Problems of the State,” “The Church 
Faces the Modern World,” “Anti-Sem- 
itism,” “Morals and Politics,” “Church 
and State”; to list only six of the thir- 
teen essays or talks. They offer, states 
the Introduction, “a perfect example of 
a robust theology, at once classical and 
modern.” 

Although each essay is worth all the 
time the reader can afford to give to it, 
in the mind of at least one reader, the 
chapters titled “Community” and “Prob- 
lems of the State” are outstanding. 

This book is of so great value to the 
reader that one forgets his initial annoy- 
ance at the minute print. 


A Devout Pharisee’s 

“Death-Like Coma” 

THe Nazarene Gospet Restorep, by 
Robert Graves and Joshua Podro. 
Doubleday. 982 pp. $10.00. 
Reviewed by Roger Mercurio, C.P. 

Near Caesarea Philippi Jesus asked His 

disciples the decisive question: “Who 

do men say that I am?” Their answer 
was a medley of names: John the Bap- 
tist, Elias, Jeremias, one of the prophets. 

It was Peter who gave the simple but 

true answer: “Thou art the Christ, the 

Son of the Living God.” 

Down through the centuries men 
have been confronted with this same, 
all important question, and varying have 
been their answers. Recently two mod- 
ern scholars, Robert Graves (author of 
I, Claudius and King Jesus) and Joshua 
Podro, heard the question and in this 
huge volume of some 900 pages have 
attempted to formulate their answer. 

For these two writers Jesus is- merely 
a devout Pharisee, who made‘ no pre- 
tense at being Divine. Proclaimed by 
the Baptist as a Messias-King, he taught 
a doctrine fundamentally the same as 
his pharisaic contemporaries. He was 
convinced, however, that the Kingdom 
of God was soon to come.- That is why 
he offered his life in sacrifice -as a means 
of bringing this happy event about. On 
recovering from his “death-like coma,” 
he discovered that his sacrifice had not 
been , acceptable—the Kingdom had_not 
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yet come. Like another Cain he wan- 
dered off into the East, a fugitive from 
justice. His followers expected him to 
return, and so continued teaching his 
message. Later Saul of Tarsus, the real 
villain of the story, altered the simple 
teaching of Jesus, proclaiming the doc- 
trine of his resurrection and glorious 
return. 

It is interesting to observe how the 
authors have come to such a fantastic 
picture of Our Lord. They assemble to- 
gether various texts from the Gospels 
and also non-canonical writings, select- 
ing such passages which they feel sup- 
port their view, or (better) which they 
can more readily distort in such a man- 
ner as to make them seem to support 
their view. 

What shall we say of such a book? 
Perhaps the publisher has given us the 
cue to its value, when he describes it 
on the dust-jacket as “this brilliantly 
imaginative reconstruction.” One may 
indeed term it “brilliant”; that it is imag- 
inative, no one can deny, for only a 
vivid Cif not warped) imagination could 
arrive at such a final picture. And that 
it is a reconstruction Cor rather distor- 
tion) of the original story of Jesus is 
soon clear to even a casual reader. 

The Nazarene Gospel Restored has 
nothing to offer the Catholic reader. It 
is of such a nature as to belong to those 
books which a wise and prudent Mother 


forbids her children to read. 


The Supernatural Order 

Nature AND Grace, by Matthias Jo- 
seph Scheeben. Translated by Cyril 
Vollert, S.J. Herder. 361 pp. $4.95. 
Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P. 


The text of the original German edition 
of this study of divine grace in relation 
to man and in its effects in man was 
first published in the year of 1861. 
None the less, this English translation 
is a most timely and contemporary book. 
The deep insight into theological mean- 
ing and the talent of Father Scheeben 
to transmit his fine grasp of doctrinal 
teaching make this study of the super- 
natural order a valuable addition to pre- 
sent English literature explanatory of 
doctrine. The development of the trends 
and errors, combatted by the pen of Fa- 
ther Scheeben, into our present difficul- 
ties heightens the value of this transla- 
tion. 


Nature and Grace is not an easy book 
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to read. The text demands concentra- 
tion because of the development of the 
positive content of fundamental truths. 
The orderly presentation of contents 
and the progressive evolving of argu- 
mentation, however, lighten the task of 
application. Two themes of present in- 
terest, namely the dignity of man and 
the brotherhood of man, are interwoven 
into the thought of this work. The pro- 
fessed theme, however, is a study of hu- 
man nature in the present supernatural 
state. 

The writings of Father Scheeben are 
of great value today inasmuch as they, 
by their positive development of con- 
tent, fill the need for greater under- 
standing of the fundamentals with 
which our present controversies are con- 
cerned. A careful reading of the entire 
text will result in a realization of the 
soundness of the Catholic position and 
an awareness of its richness. 


Mountain Climbing 
And Mountain Moving 


Tue Patu 7 THE Hercuts, by Raoul 
Plus, S.J. Newman. 128 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. J. M. Lelen 


That readers have been found for each 
of Father Plus’ many books is due to a 
justified expectancy of fresh ideas, of 
language manipulated with skill, and of 
conviction not balked by selfish consid- 
eration. The present volume is a fair 
sample of his work at its best. It is a 
manual of spiritual strategies; it is his 
most useful and practical offering; per- 
haps one of his last, for he is now in the 
seventies; like his fellow-countryman 
and friend Cardinal Tisserant, his long 
beard is white as snow. 

In The Path to the Heights Father 
Plus uses the metaphor of mountain 
climbing to lead us to “the Mountain 
which is Christ.” In eleven essays that 
read like supplements to the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius, he teaches us 
tactics for reaching the peaks of Tabor 
and Calvary. Humility, and again hu- 
mility, and always humility which 
verity and true self-knowledge—humility 
is what we must practice first of all. So 
before we attempt the ascent to the 
heights, we must get on our knees. Here 
is the mountaineers prayer which is 
quite appropriately suggested by Father 
Plus: “Lord we pray Thee, be pleased 
to bless these ropes, ice-picks, and these 
other implements we have here. Grant 


to those who make use of them amid 
the gorges and rocks, in snow and j ice, 
that they may be preserved from all 
harm, that without mishap they may 
reach the summits and return to those 
who are dear to them.” 

It is a stiff job, to convince our con- 
temporaries of the reality of the spir- 
itual. No doubt about that. But a spirit 
of holy daring and unwearying persever- 
ance can triumph over every obstacle, 
To drag men up to the heights has never 
been easy. But if faith can move moun- 
tains, it can surely aid us to climb them. 


The Difficulties 
Of a Priest’s Life 
Tue Priest 1x Our Day, edited by 

Rev. Francis Edward Nugent. New- 

man. 194 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Oswald Marshall, S,]. 
Of the many mysteries which confront 
Catholics few are more apt to be taken 
for granted than the priest and his sa- 
cred duties. This book will not serve to 
make the priest less awesome—quite the 
contrary—but it will help immensely to 
make clear the difficulties and trials he 
meets as mediator between God and 
men. 

The lay person who finds priests dif- 
ficult to approach, hard to talk to or 
just plain frightening, will find the 
chapters “Let's Be More Sociable,” 
“Thoughts on Convert Making,” and 
“Parish Visitation” very heartening. 
While secretly hoping that Father So- 
and-So will read them, he will know 
that most priests have met the problem 
and solved it. 

The last four chapters may give pause 
to well-meaning Catholics who publicly 
criticize priests as not living up to their 
high calling. The chief value of the 
book, however, is that it is written by 
priests for priests. Beginning with se- 
lected passages from Menti Nostrae, the 
essays cover every phase of the priest's 
life, both interior and exterior. While 
every chapter might serve as points tor 
meditation, those on “The Priest’s Pray- 
er” and “The Priest’s Death” especially 
lend themselves to prayerful considera- 
tion. 

These essays are neither scolding nor 
pietistic—they go right to the point like 
a six-inch punch. If one is wondering, 
“What can I give Father for his anni- 
versary?’, this is it. But don’t mark the 


chapters. 
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New York theatre-goers should have 
an opportunity this fall to see a produc- 
tion of The Living Room, a play by 
Graham Greene that won high praise 
from most London critics during a year’s 
run at Wyndham’s Theatre. Barbara Bel 
Geddes will star as the young Catholic 
orphan who falls in love with an un- 
happily married psychology teacher and 
whose romance ends in tragedy. 

& 

Meanwhile Mr. Greene has been 
making news with his open letter to the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Paris which ap- 
peared in the Paris Figaro Litteraire at 
the time of the funeral of the novelist 
Colette, who was twice divorced and 
three times married. Mr. Greene called 
the Archbishop to task for refusing her 
a Catholic funeral; in part his letter 
said: “Your Eminence has given, with- 
out realizing it, the impression that the 
Church pursues offences even beyond 
the grave. With what purpose has Your 
Eminence given this example? Is it to 
warn your flock of the danger of treat- 
ing the law of marriage lightly? It 
would certainly have seemed better to 
warn them of the danger of condemn- 
ing others too lightly, and to preserve 
them from lack of charity. The reli- 
gious authorities often remind authors 
of their responsibilities towards simple 
souls, and of the risks of scandal. But 
another risk exists; which is the risk of 
scandalizing the well-informed mind. ... 
To non-Catholics it might seem that the 
Church herself lacks charity.” 

A reply to the open letter, signed 
L.G., appeared on the front page of La 
Croix. In part it said: “He speaks to 
us of a scandal of the ‘well-informed 
minds’ which might have been caused 
by the decision of the Hierarchy. Truly, 
we should like to be acquainted with 
one of these minds, and to know in 
what it is well-informed. Is it well-in- 
formed in Catholic doctrine? Then it 
runs no risk of being scandalized. But I 
am afraid that the well-informed minds, 
when one encounters them, may be only 
those which proclaim themselves Cath- 
olic two or three times in their lives, 
which call themselves tolerant, liberal 
and comprehensive, which place reli- 
gious funerals with the organ, the choir- 
boys and the lights in the compulsory 
programme of the worldly ones of a cer- 


Ocroser, 1954 








By JUANITA GILMORE 


tain world. And can the author of The 
Power and the Glory lend himself with- 
out irritation to such a fraud of the ‘well- 
informed minds’?” 

* 


The Lord, by Romano Guardini, will 
be published by Henry Regnery in No- 
vember. Considered by many as Guar- 
dini’s masterpiece, it is a study of the 
life and teachings of Christ. It has been 
translated into five European languages, 
but has never before appeared in Eng- 
lish. 

G. B. Stern, whose story of her con- 
version to the Church, All in Good 
Time, was a selection of the Thomas 
More Book Club, has recently published 
a biography of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Tactical Exercise (Little, Brown) is 
the title of a forthcoming collection of 
Evelyn Waugh’s short fictions, includ- 
ing one piece written when he was 7/2 


years old. 
* 


Some of the other books that look es- 
pecially promising for the fall are The 
Deliverance of Sister Cecilia as told to 
William Brinkley (Farrar, Straus & 
Young), a summary of which was pub- 
lished in Life magazine; Saint Bridget 
of Sweden by Johannes Jorgensen 
(Longmans, Green); Saint Benedict and 
His Monks by Theodore Maynard CP. 
J. Kenedy); and The Third Revolution 
by Karl Stern (Harcourt, Brace). 

e 

The Riley Hughes’ are represented in 
two recently published books, discussing 
from different points of view the rea- 
sons why they are Catholics. Mr. 
Hughes contributes a chapter to Born 
Catholics edited by Frank J. Sheed 
(Sheed & Ward), a book of “non-con- 
vert stories.” His wife Josephine Nich- 
olls Hughes, is the author of a chapter 
in These Came Home (Bruce), “the 
odyssey of fifteen converts.” 

* 


The Commonweal is celebrating its 
thirtieth anniversary this year. A special 
anniversary issue will be published No- 
vember 5 with articles by Catholic au- 
thors on the theme “The Christian in 
the World Today.” The Commonweal, 
edited by Catholic laymen, began pub- 


lication on November 12, 1924. Today 
it has a weekly circulation of over 
23,000 copies. Edward S. Skillin is edi- 
tor-in-chief of the magazine. Others on 
the editorial staff include John Cogley, 
James O'Gara, William P. Clancy, Wil- 
liam Pfaff, Anne Fremantle, John C. 
Cort, Philip Burnham, Richard Hayes 
and Philip T. Hartung. 


Fides Publishers have announced the 
publication this month of the first vol- 
ume of the Theology Library, a project- 
ed six volume series. The books are the 
work of forty-one Thomistic theologians, 
edited originally in the French by Fa- 
ther A. M. Henry, O.P., and translated 
under the direction of Father Louis J. 
Putz, C.S.C. of the University of Notre 
Dame. The series was conceived, says 
Father Henry, “to place a theological se- 
ries into the hands of everyone.” The 
plan of the Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas Aquinas is used and “each con- 
tributor has tried to rethink the ques- 
tions and to present them under a form 
and in terms, nay even in categories, 
which are accessible to the modern read- 
er.” The Sheil School of Social Studies 
in Chicago will be the first to use vol- 
ume one, The Introduction to Theology, 
as a text for an adult education course. 

+ 


In Hollywood, Columbia is filming 
Graham Greene’s The End of the Af- 
fair. Cast as the novelist in the story— 
Van Johnson. 

The Cliff's Edge by Marie Hackett 
is being filmed independently by Robert 
Pirosh. The inspiring story of Mrs. 
Hackett’s struggle to hold together her 
family while her husband was in a men- 
tal institution Che told his story in The 
Cardboard Giants) is script writer Pir- 
osh’s first venture as a producer. 


Louis de Wohl is currently at work 
on the script for “Alexander the Con- 
queror,” to be produced by Frank Ross 
for Twentieth Century-Fox. Cinema- 
Scope filming in India will probably be- 
gin this winter. According to a New 
York Times reporter, the movie is not 
based on any published biography but 
portrays “the last few years of Alexan- 
der’s life, his invasion of India and his 
relations with Chandragupta, the ‘Un- 
touchable’ leader.” 
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“THE PATH TO ROME,” A MODERN CLASSIC 


(Continued from page 6) 


from his other books that Belloc was as 
great a word-painter of the sea as of the 
mountains, of the stern Castilian hills 
and the desert as of the Sussex weald. 

Such then are some of many reasons 
why “even those who wholly disagree 
with his conclusions readily acknowl 
edge him as a man of genius.” And 
many of those readers, who are normal- 
ly allergic to Catholic propaganda may 
have been faintly amused by Belloc’s 
defiant Catholicism. Some, perhaps, re- 
gard it as a stunt and are disarmed by 
the recurrent dialectics with Lector 
(who voiced their own prejudices). 
“Auctor: | see that all the religion I have 
stuck in this book has no effect on you. 
. . . Lector: Pray dwell less on your re- 
ligion. . . .” Or Lector’s remark that if 
he were writing the book he “would cer- 
tainly not have the bad taste to say any- 
thing upon religion” or Auctor’s final 
farewell to his reader, “I loved you all 
as I wrote. . . . Even you, that having 
begun to read this book, could get no 
further than page 47” (the page on 
which he describes at some length “the 
pleasing sensation of order and accom- 
plishment which attaches to a day one 
has opened by Mass”). 

My own reaction to Belloc’s defant 
Catholicism was mixed. I was not a 
philistine, and though it is possible for 
a civilized man to reject the dogmas of 
the Church and to dislike many aspects 
of Catholicism, his verdict will always 
be tempered by gratitude for Catholic 
art and architecture. Even in my boy- 
hood I felt a queer sense of home com- 
ing when I crossed some Alpine pass 
from a Protestant to a Catholic valley. 
| loved the old Catholic culture of Eu 
rope all the more for its contrast to the 
drab impoverished colourless culture of 
continental Protestantism. Belloc exag- 
gerated the dependence of the Church 
on the old Graeco-Roman civilization, 
but he did not exaggerate our debt ‘to 
the Church for assimilating all that was 
worth preserving in that civilization, and 
everything which he wrote in praise of 
that continuity of Europe with its past 
appealed to that latent sympathy with 
Catholicism of which I was unconscious 
at the time. 

All the village sang, knowing the psalms 


very well, and I noticed that their Latin 
was nearer German than French; but what 
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was most pleasing of all was to hear from 

all the men and women together that very 

noble good-night and salutation to God 
which begins— 
Te, lucis ante terminum. . 

My whole mind was taken up and trans 

figured by this collective act, and I saw for 

a moment the Catholic Church quite plain, 

and I remembered Europe and the cen 

tures. 

“Europe and the centuries” . . . con- 
tinuity yes the Catholic Church 
seemed to have continuity, continuity 
with the catacombs and farther back 
than the catacombs. I remember shiver 
ing on a rocky ledge above Zermatt. 
“And then,” to quote my contemporary 
account, “just as the sun leaped above 
the distant bar of the Oberland, a 
Church in Randa peeled out the ancient 
salute to the oldest of all the gods, .. . 
no more perfect response could be con- 
ceived to our own wordless song of 
thanksgiving for the warmth which re- 
vived our frozen bodies. . . . Protestant- 
ism, ‘which owes no homage to the sun’ 
has no message for moments such as 
these. It has forgotten how to interpret 
the elemental moods of man. . . .” I felt 


as if Apollo had made his submission to A 


the Church. I was prepared to concede , 
Belloc’s claim for continuity, and there 
was one passage which awakened in my 
mind a faint doubt as to the basic jp. 
credibility of the religion which had 
lowered in the culture which meant al- 
most as much to me as to Belloc, 
It is the fine irony of her present renoy- 
tion that those who were forever belaud- 
ing her pictures, and her saints, and her 
architecture, as we praise things dead, they 
are the most angered by her appearance on 
this modern field all armed, just as she was, 
with works and art and songs, sometimes 
superlative, often vulgar. Note you, she is 
still careless of art or songs, as she has al- 
ways been. She lays her foundations in 
something other, which something other our 
moderns hate. Yet out of that something 
other came the art and song of the Middle 
Ages. And what art or songs have you? 
She is Europe and all our past. She is re 
turning. 
I was faintly shocked by the cavalier 
fashion in which Belloc dismissed as 
relatively unimportant “art and songs” 
in comparison with that “something 
other,” but the shock was salutory and 
little though I knew it at the time I had 
already taken, thanks to Hilaire Belloc, 
my first halting steps along the path 
which leads to Rome. 





QUOTES FROM NEW Books 
(Continued from page 35) 


ever, the blows reverberate like claps of 
thunder. They madden the snake still 
further and he redoubles his attacks on 
the cloth. And this stage of operation 
goes on for several days. The snake is 
driven to greater and greater fury: until, 
in the depths of its instinct, it creates 
a link between its sufferings and the 
fragment of cloth with its particular 
smell, and attacks it all the more. The 
animal's fury reaches its culminating 
peak when the sorcerer takes the con 
taining vessel, and occasionally, for brief 
periods, holds it over a fire. For a cold- 
blooded creature like the snake, the 
heat is intolerable. The snake grows 





frenzied. The fragment of cloth is by 
now a mere pulp, while in its odor the 
snake sees the direct cause of all its 
woes. The whole infernal contrivance is 
now primed. The sorcerer, or more often 
his assistant, since the operation is full 
of risks, now conceals himself in the 
bush near the place where he knows his 
victim must pass. He has already made 
fast the clay pot or the bamboo between 
two roots or a couple of stones. He with- 
draws a short distance away, but keep- 
ing hold of a thin liana firmly tied to 
the lid of the vessel. The victim draws 
near. With a short, sharp tug, the mur 
derer jerks the lid off. The snake shoots 
out, and at once its nostrils are filled by 
the strong fresh emanations which the 
victim's body, like any human _ body, 
gives off. The snake knows that smell: 
here is the enemy at last! . . . Furiously 
he slides through the grass and darts 
upon his unfortunate prey... . 

From “Savage Papua, A Missionary 
Among Cannibals,” by Andre Dupeyrat 
(E. P. Dutton, $3.75) 
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Arr Topay iN Carnoric Epucarion, 
ELEMENTARY Epition, edited by Sis- 
ter M. Joanne Christie, S.N.D. Cath- 
olic University of America Press. 192 
pp. $2.75. Proceedings of workshop 
on art in Catholic elementary schools 
held at Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, June, 1953. 


Arr Topay 1N Catruo.ic Epucation, 
SeconDARY EpiTION, edited by Sister 
Augusta Zimmer, S.C. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press. 202 pp. 
$3.00. Proceedings of workshop on 
art in Catholic secondary schools held 
at Catholic University of America, 
June, 1953. 

AuropioGRAPHY OF G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Sheed and Ward. 360 pp. $3.75. New 


edition. 





Carnotic Lirurcy, by Gaspar Lefeb- 
vre, O.S.B. Herder. 300 pp. $3.50. 


New and revised edition. 


A CoMMENTARY ON THE New LitTLe 
Orrice, by John Kugler, $.D.B. Sale- 
siana Publishers. 95 pp. $2.00. Ex- 
planation and annotation of the Lit- 
tle Office, in both Latin and English, 
with brief reflections. 

Eventinc Mass, by Gerald Ellard, S.J. 
Liturgical Press. 90 pp. $2.00. Prac- 
tical explanation of the Apostolic 
Constitution Christus Dominus, its 
adaptation to our needs and a calen- 
dar of days on which a Bishop of a 
Diocese may grant the favor of Eve- 
ning Mass. 

EveryMAN’s Saint, by Marion Habig, 
O.F.M. St. Anthony Guild Press. 195 
pp. $2.00. The life, cult and virtues 
of St. Anthony of Padua. 

THe Formation oF A Lay Apost ie, by 
Francis Wendell, O.P. The Third Or- 
der of St. Dominic. 100 pp. $1.25. 
Revised edition with two new chap- 
ters added. 

Francis oF Assisi, by Vlastimil Kybal. 

» Ave Maria Press. 217 pp. $3.00. 
Translation by the Monks of St. Pro- 
copius Abbey of a life of St. Francis 
originally published in Czechoslava- 
kia many years ago. 

A Guiwe vo rHe Lay ApostLare, com 
piled and annotated by Catherine 
Buehler. Carillon Press. 59 pp. $1.00. 


Views and quotations from the Lay 
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Apostolate Congress and other author- 
itative sources. 

His Hearr 1y Our Work, edited by 
Francis Filas, S.J. Bruce. 192 pp. 
$3.75. Forty-three discussions by well- 
known priests on many aspects of 
spiritual life, primarily intended for 
priests. 

THe Last oF THE Fatruers, by Thomas 
Merton. Harcourt, Brace. 123 pp. 
$3.50. Two essays on St. Bernard and 
notes on the Papal Encyclical Doctor 
Mellifluus. 

THe Lrrany oF Loreto, by Richard 
Klaver, O.S.C. Herder. 227 pp. $3.75. 
Series of meditations on each invoca- 
tion of the famous litany to the 


Blessed Mother. 


Mary’s Part in Our RepemprTion, by 
Canon George D. Smith. Kenedy. 191 
pp. $3.00. Revised edition. 

THe Mystery oF Gop.iness, by Ces- 
laus Spicq. Translated by Jex Martin. 
Fides. 183 pp. $3.50. A work on 
priestly spirituality based on the pas- 
toral letters of St. Paul. 

Our Lapy oF THE CapE, by J. G. Shaw. 
Palm Publishers. 187 pp. $3.00. Of- 
ficial history of the shrine to Mary, 
Our Lady of the Cape, at Cap de la 
Madeleine, Quebec. 

Prus XII: Eucento Pace.u, Pore oF 
Peace, by Oscar Halecki and James 
F. Murray, Jr. Farrar, Straus and 
Young. 394 pp. $4.50. Revised and 
expanded edition. 

PRAYER AND INTELLIGENCE, by Jacques 
and Raissa Maritain. Translated by 
Algar Thorold. Sheed and Ward. 56 
pp. $1.50. New edition. 

THe Promised Woman, edited by Stan 
ley G. Mathews, $.M. Grail. 316 pp. 
$4.00. An anthology on the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. 

Tue Rosary in Action, by John S. 
Johnson. Herder. 271 pp. $1.75. Writ- 
ten by a layman for laymen to reveal 
the role that the Rosary can play in 
spiritual progress. 

Saint Prus X anp SociaL Worsuip, 
edited by Rev. Aloysius F. Wilmes. 
The Liturgical Conference. 199 pp. 
$2.00. Proceedings of the National 
Liturgical Conference, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, 1953. 
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Price 25¢ a copy 5 copies $1.00 
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1. The Complete Rosary, Maurice Kennedy $1.50 
2. Where | Found Christ, John A. O’Brien, ed. $1.50 
3. The Spiritual Combat, Lawrence Scupoli $2.50 
Image Books (paper) 

4. Mr. Blue, Myles Connolly ; $ .50 

5. Our Lady of Fatima, William Thomas Walsh $ .65 

6. The Diary of a Country Priest, Georges Bernanos $ .65 

7. Damien the Leper, John Farrow $ .65 

8. Peace of Soul, Fulton J. Sheen $ 4 

9. A Popular History of the Catholic Church, Philip 

Hughes aes $ .85 
10. The Spirit of Catholicism, Karl Adam $ .75 
11. The Church Speaks to the Modern World (Social 
Teachings of Leo XIII) 3.35 

12. | Led Three Lives, Herbert Philbrick $1.49 
13. The Little World of Don Camillo, Giovanni Guareschi $1.50 
14. The Vision of Fatima, Thomas McGlynn, O.P. $1.25 
15. True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary, Louis de 

Montfort $1.50 
16. The World's First Love, Fulton J. Sheen $1.49 
17. Way to Happiness, Fulton J. Sheen $2.00 
18. Why I! Entered the Convent, George L. Kane, ed. (pa- 

per) _ $1.00 
19. Why I Became a Priest, George L. Kane, ed. (paper) $1.00 
20. Courtship and Marriage, John A. O’Brien (paper) $1.25 
21. Parents, Children and the Facts of Life, Henry V. Sat- 

tler, C.SS.R. (paper) $1.75 
22. Call Me Lucky, Bing Crosby (paper) $1.00 
23. Adventures in Two Worlds, A. J. Cronin $1.98 
24. Giant, Edna Ferber - $1.98 
25. 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, Thornton Wilder $1.49 
26. Animal Farm, George Orwell, illus. $2.95 
27. Bulfinch’s Mythology $2.45 
28. Guide to Great Orchestral Music, Spaeth, ed. $2.45 
29. American Everyday Dictionary $1.50 
30. American Vest Pocket Dictionary $ .95 
31. French Vest Pocket Dictionary $1.25 
32. Spanish Vest Pocket Dictionary ...... eee) 
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Selected Poems and Prose of Gerard Manley Hopkins 


(paper) $ .65 
Complete Poems of Francis Thompson $1.45 
Of Sacraments and Sacrifice, Clifford Howell, S.J. (pa- 

per)  $ 90 
My Mass, J. Putz, S.J. (paper) ...- $1.50 


The Meaning of the Mass, Bussard and Kirch (paper) ..$1.00 





38. The New Testament, Ronald Knox, tr. (paper) $1.50 
39. Life of Christ, Guiseppe Ricciotti (popular edition) $3.50 
40. The Soul of the Apostolate, Dom J. B. Chautard (pa- 

per) ees eee 
41. The Rosary in Action, John S. Johnson (paper) .... $1.25 
42. A Life of Mary, Co-Redemptrix, Peter A. Resch, S.M. 

(paper) $1.00 
43. Introduction to Aristotle, Richard McKeon, ed. . $1.45 
44. Introduction to St. Thomas Aquinas, Anton Pegis, ed. ..$1.45 
45. The Confessions of St. Augustine, F. J. Sheed, ed. $1.50 
46. The City of God, St. Augustine $2.45 
47. The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, Louis J. Puhl, 

oo a a $2.25 
48. War and Peace, Leo Tolstoy $2.45 
49. Cyrano de Bergerac, Edmund Rostand $1.45 
50. Brideshead Revisited, Evelyn Waugh .... $1.49 
51. The Bridge of San Luis Rey, Thornton Wilder .. $1.49 
52. Ramona, Helen Hunt Jackson $1.49 
53. Quo Vadis, Henryk Sienkiewicz $1.49 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





on OF A Negro mother and a Spanish 

father, Martin de Porres was the 
lowest of the low in sixteenth-century 
Peruvian society. But even as an eight- 
year-old, Martin had the people of Lima 
puzzling, not without some kindness, 
about him. In her new book, Claire 
Huchet Bishop calls him MARTIN 
DE PORRES, HERO. 

The little boy Martin spends his 
mother’s meager laundry-fees on the 
needy with the largesse of a wealthy 
heart. Each time he does, his mother 
beats him, revenging herself not only 
for his individual offense but for the 
hateful squalor of their life. If Martin, 
her first-born, had not been negroid, 
his wealthy Castilian father might have 
accepted him proudly, and housed the 
family in a house of gold. 

The father returns to Lima, and, 
through whim, chooses to see to the 
rearing of his children, Martin and his 
blue-eyed younger sister Juana. In two 
years of study at Guayaquil, Martin re- 
veals an aptitude for medicine. Rather 
than continue his education in the lux- 
urious setting his father has established 
for him, he returns to his mother and 
to his beloved poor in Lima, as medical 
apprentice to a Spanish physician. 

He earns success and popularity, but 
abandons them to enter the Dominican 
convent as a simple servant. The obvi- 
ous devotion in his every act causes the 
prior to order him to enter the lay 
brotherhood. As a lay brother, Martin 
just about confounds his fellow-religious 
with the seeming irrationality of his 
charities. For Martin, there is an eter- 
nal puzzle: “Was it really wrong to put 
charity before obedience?” 

Two things only are important to 
Martin: to love God without stint; to aid 
men to a decently human life that they 
might be alert to the evidences of God 
around them. The decent life is not a 
common thing for Indian and Negro in 
a country conquered and crushed by the 
Spanish (at least one of whom wonders 
aloud if “we did not trade Christ for 
the gold of the Incas”). Because he sees 
the need, Martin originates communal 
farms, schools, orphanages—social insti- 
tutions widely considered modern. 

Martin is now the Peruvian patron 
of social justice, the patron of pan- 
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American pharmacy, and a blessed of 
the Church. Martin de Porres, Hero, is 
more than a biographical piece. Han- 
dled with sympathy and grace, it is a 
story to impress so personally that Mar- 
tin’s eternal creed constantly appears as 
the mighty measure of lesser ones. 
THE BELLS OF CARMEL is Edith 
H. Blackburn’s oblique and effective 
fictionized biography of Father Junipero 
Serra. Aptos, a California Indian boy, 
is the direct hero of the story, but the 
purpose of his life and its very events 
stem from his contact with Father Serra. 
As a wild eleven-year-old, understand- 
ing not the language but the kindness 
of the friar, Aptos accompanies Father 
Serra to the Mission San Carlos Borre- 
meo in the Carmelo Valley. He soon 
learns mission ways and endears himself 
to the Father-Guardian. When Father 
Serra embarks on his frequent, difficult 
foot-journeys to distant missions, he feels 
the need of Aptos’ youth and strength. 
The lad accompanies him even to Mex- 
ico City where Father Serra argues bril- 











Illustration by Jean Charlot 
for “Martin de Porres, Hero” 


liantly with imperial Spanish author- 
ities, to assure the future of California. 
Finally, grown a young man, Aptos re- 
turns to the land of his people, and 
brings with him the advanced culture 
and the Faith of the friars. 

The California of Father Serra — its 
physical majesty, its international sig- 
nificance, its remote relations with the 
country to be called the United States, 
its interior society—is a part of the In- 
dian boy’s life. Father Serra is a man, 
a priest, and an historical giant, and his 
complex and important personality is 
handled reverently and confidently in 
The Bells of Carmel. The book is ma- 
ture in idea, and rewarding. 

James Ramsey Ullman’s BANNER 
IN THE SKY is a superlative teen-age 
novel, based to some extent on the ac- 
tual first climbing of the Matterhorn. 
Its 16-year-old hero is the son of a fa- 
mous guide who perished in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to scale “the last uncon- 
quered summit of the Alps,” a mountain 
called the Citadel, and described as “one 
of the great mountains of the world.” 

Rudi’s widowed mother has set the 
boy to work in the kitchen of a local 
hotel, planning that after this undistin- 
guished commencement his career shall 
develop into the respected, lucrative, 
and safe one of hotel-manager in this 
region of resorts. The hotels are patron- 
ized by Auslander mountain climbers, 
both masters and merest novices. But 
mountain-climbing is in Rudi’s blood: 
in a heart that reveres the memory of his 
father, and the majesty of the challeng- 
ing Citadel. 

On a truant climb one day, Rudi res- 
cues an Auslander climber, the great 
Englishman, Captain John ~Winter. 
Winter is dedicated to the same phys- 
ical goal as is Rudi—the summit of the 
Citadel. Ultimately, disobeying his 
mother’s express wishes, Rudi joins the 
team that is finally trying the climb. 

In a series of dramatic events the 
young man fights his way toward the 
summit, only to learn that there is a 
higher achievement than obvious accom- 
plishment. Within sight of the top, 
Rudi turns back to rescue an injured 
fellow-climber. There is no pathos or 
strain in his decision; it is clearly based 
on the admirable character which the 
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author has masterfully built for him in 
the progress of the story, and on the 
moral and religious atmosphere which 
surrounds the boy and emanates nat- 
urally from his environment. 

Mr. Ullman is an enviable stylist, ca- 
pable of such select writing that even 
the technical aspects of mountain-climb- 
ing are absorbing. 


prea Benary-IsBert’s new book 
about the Lechow family is titled 
ROWAN FARM. Translated from the 
German, it continues the story of their 
adjustment to life in post-war Germany. 
The family is living in a converted rail- 
road-car on the farm of energetic, un- 
derstanding Mrs. Almut. Sixteen-year- 
old Margret is employed as kennel- 
maid and stablehand—a job nearly as 
hard as it sounds, but finely satisfying 
to Margret. She is the unusual person 
who understands animal life with a mys- 
tic mixture of intuition, intelligence and 
generous affection. 

Margret and the people around her 
are shaped by the gigantic forces of 
their time. Some of them emerge as 
homely champions of justice and char- 
ity. The new schoolmaster, for instance, 
is crippled and one-armed, but he is so 
actively conscious of the needs of his 
defeated country that he inspires his 
young pupils to undertake the rebuild- 
ing of a bombed farmhouse into a resi- 
dence for homeless veterans. 

Rowan Farm is honest about the 
aftermaths of war—lost children, home- 
less veterans, despairing youths—but it 
begs no undue pity. It is realistic, but 
never offensively so; it illustrates mov- 
ingly the significance of the eternal re- 
currence of new life, to a people who 
have lived with death through years of 
war. The book is documentary fiction, 
understated, and full and interesting. 

Rebecca Caudill’s THE HOUSE OF 
THE FIFERS is a teen-age novel that 
commands admiration for its seriousness 
and its skill. Fifteen-year-old Monica 
Fifer regards her father’s sending her 
to the ancestral Fifer farm for a sum- 
mer as an unjust punishment. Monica, 
whose mother is dead, had become in- 
volved with a sophisticated, older crowd 
during her first high-school year; both 
her studies and her affectionate rela- 
tionship with her father have- suffered. 

In the house of the Fifers, where 
strong, understanding Uncle Steve is 
now crippled with arthritis, Aunt Willa, 
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in the midst of many problems, accepts 
Monica and her woes with love and 
wisdom. In terms that every fifteen-year- 
old will understand, Aunt Willa offers 
some advice about how a fifteen-year- 
old can find herself: “Do the common 
jobs that come your way uncommonly 
well.” 

Every night before bedtime, Uncle 
Steve reads aloud from the Bible, al- 
ways a passage with relevance to the 
happenings of the day on the farm. 
Through the long, hot summer, Monica 
encounters both the grimness and the 
poetry of farming; and the lessons of 
work and play, religion and affection are 
clearly and personally put for her. The 
House of the Fifers is a thoroughly com- 
petent performance, far surpassing the 
average novel for adolescents. 

Gladys Malvern tells an expanded 
version of the story of Ruth, biblical 
heroine, in THE FOREIGNER. She 
makes Ruth and her sister the unhappy 
children of selfish, wealthy Moabite 
parents. Moabite and Jew are traditional 
enemies, but the girls’ father, neverthe- 
less, sells them at a high price to be 
brides of the twin sons of Elimelech, 
Jewish official stationed in Kir-Moab. 
Tragedy strikes on the wedding day it- 
self, and ends only with the deaths of 
father and both sons. After struggling 
futilely to maintain her household, 
Naomi, the Jewish mother, sets out for 
Jerusalem, accompanied by Ruth. Ruth 
has been offered her freedom, but she 
elects to remain with her beloved 
Naomi. 

In Miss Malvern’s story, Boaz is 





THE FOLLOWING adult books, 

reviewed in this issue, are recom- 

mended for high school libraries: 

Don Camillo’s Dilemma, by Gio- 
vanni Guareschi 

Journey to the Far Amazon, by 
Alain Gheerbrant 

A Man Born Again by John 
Beahn 

Savage Papua, by Andre Dupeyrat 

School for Hope, by Michael Mc- 
Laverty 

Where Else but Alaska? by Sara 
Machetanz 


You Are Not Your Own, by Den- 
nis Geaney, O.S.A. 











young and handsome, as well as wealthy 
and good. Ruth is immediately attracted 
to him, and he, to her. But he is Not, 
according to Jewish law, the nearest-of. 
kin who should take Ruth for wife. The 
two women use women’s stratagems to 
make the law work for them; the final 
maneuver sends Ruth to Lord Boaz on 
a lovely windswept night of winnow- 
ing, with her plea to be taken under his 
protection. 

In an author's note, Miss Malvern 
lists the King James Version as her first 
source, refers to legend, mentions the 
Encyclopedia Biblica by name, and 
notes other reference reading, although 
she lists no bibliography. 

The Foreigner is a reverent, dignified 
book. At its conclusion, Ruth is still a 
biblical heroine, and she is a synonym 
for beautiful devotion more definitely 
than a personalized young girl in love, 

During her junior year in college, 
Julie Hudson, heroine of MOON.- 
FLOWER, by Mebane Holoman Burg- 
wyn, has two worries: how can she 
make Ned, a handsome journalism ma- 
ior and basketball star, realize that she 
loves him? How can she find a pur 
pose in life? 

The worries temporarily shrink and 
fade in the face of a shattering an- 
nouncement from her parents: her 
wealthy-ish father has lost everything 
except a rundown farm. Julie, however, 
adjusts nicely to her farm life and to 
her relative poverty. She accepts a loan 
from a farm-employee of her father’s to 
see her through senior year. Ned de- 
clares his love for the new Julie, and 
wants to marry her after graduation, 
and take her with him on his first job— 
a public relations position in India. 
There remains, however, the fact of 
Julie’s debt, which she feels she per- 
sonally must pay. 

Moonflower is a regrettably ordinary 
and insignificant story. Its conclusion is 
an incredibly complete happification. In 
the closing pages, there is a weird con- 
ception of marriage that got in, I sin- 
cerely think, unnoticed, in the breath- 
less winding up of things as triumph- 
antly and totally as possible: when Julie, 
too, lands ‘a job in India, she thinks joy- 
ously that she and Ned “would be work- 
ing for the same company towards the 
day when they: could work for it to 
gether.” 

Florence Monroe, heroine of LOVE 


IS. FOREVER, by Margaret E. Bell, ap-. 
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peared in an earlier book titled Watch 
for a Tall White Sail. The present story 
opens on Florence’s wedding day, in 
the Alaskan wilderness, just about ten 
years before the turn of the century. 
' Florence accompanies her new hus- 
hand to a distant and lonely spot where 
he has built a successful salmon saltery. 
The two are in love, but a slight dis- 
agreement develops and soon grows into 
a large one. Beldon thinks that Florence 
should admit the varied demands of the 
wilderness upon the people who would 
win a rich existence from it. Florence 
has been taught to defy the wilderness; 
her mother warns, “Guard your com- 
plexion and your hands—and, above all, 
your manners. Never give in to the wil- 
derness. ” 

I found Love Is Forever sentimental 
and embarrassingly overwritten. The 
major conflict is too slight to support the 
elaborate structure leaning on it. Flor- 
ence is very nearly a modern magazine- 
heroine in her devotion to her first lit- 
tle home, and in her efficient meal-plan- 
ning—worked out in these pages in some 
detail. 

PITA, by Lucille Mulcahy, is a sim- 
ple story of a multiple crisis in the life 
of a Mexican-American high school girl. 
Invited to her first ball, Pita is both ex- 
cited and dejected. The handsome, pop- 
ular lad who furnishes the invitation 
lives in a neighboring village against 
which Pita’s papa holds a longtime fiery 
grudge. Not only that, but the enemy 
village is the sponsor and site of the ball. 
Ultimately, papa is offered ample proof 
that the men of Three Coyotes, the vil- 
lage he had hated, are well-intentioned 
toward him and his. 

There is an offensive childishness 
about Pita. The characters in, and the 
readers of, the book are apparently con- 
ceived of as naive provincials to whom 
minutiae loom huge, in uneventful 
lives. The characterizations are one- 
dimensional and lusterless. Pita and her 
associates are Catholics, their religion 
attested to here by an obvious series of 
actions centering on a handmade statue 
of the Christ Child, and suggesting su- 
perstition which, authentic or -not, is 
still superstition. 


AFRICAN HUNTER, by J. A. 

Hunter, is the young -readers’ edi- 
tion of ‘Hunter, a‘ sort of autobiography 
assembled from the lifelong notes of a 


veteran white hunter,.--[he.. author .ex-: 
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JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


Arrican Hunter, by J. A. Hunter. Illus- 
trated with photographs. Harper. 208 pp. 
$2.50. Teen-Age. 

BANNER IN THE Sky, by James Ramsey UIl- 
man. Lippincott. 247 pp. $2.75. Ages 12 
to 16. 

Tue Betts or CarMELt, by Edith H. Black- 
burn. Illustrated by Frank Nicholas. Al- 
ladin. (American Heritage Series). 191 pp. 
$1.75. Ages 10 to 14. 

Biugz Canyon Horse, by Ann Nolan Clark. 
Illustrated by Allan Houser. Viking. 55 pp. 
$2.75. Ages 7 to 11. 

Tue Foreicner, by Gladys Malvern. Illus- 
trated by Corinne Malvern. Longmans. 214 
pp. $2.75. Ages 12 to 16. 

GINNIE AND THE New Girt, by Catherine 
Woolley. Illustrated by Iris Beatty. Morrow. 
159 pp. $2.50. Ages 8 to 12. 


Tue Happy Lion, by Louise Fatio. Illustrated 
by Roger Duvoisin. Whittlesey. Unpaged. 
$1.95. Ages 4 to 8. 

Hipe anp SEEK Day, by Gene Zion. Illus- 
trated by Margaret Bloy Graham. Harper. 
Unpaged. $2.00. Ages 4 to 6. 

Tue House or THE Firers, by Rebecca Cau- 
dill. Illustrated by Genia. Longmans, 
Green. 184 pp. $2.75. Ages 12 to 16. 


Impuniry JANE, by Rumer Godden. Illus- 


trated by Adrienne Adams. Viking. 48 pp. 
$2.50. Ages 4 to 8. 


Love Is Forever, by Margaret E. Bell. Mor- 
row. 218 pp. $2.75. Ages 12 to 16. 


Martin DE Porres, Hero, by Claire Huchet 
Bishop. Illustrated by Jean Charlot. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 120 pp. $2.50. Ages 6 to 12. 


MoonFLower, by Mebane Holoman Burg- 
wyn. Lippincott. 186 pp. $2.50. Ages 14 
and up. 


Mr. Koata Bear, by Elisabeth MacIntyre. 
Illustrated by the author. Scribner. Un- 
paged. $2.00. Ages 4 to 8. 


Operation Getaway, by Ronald Seth. John 
Day. 191 pp. $2.75. Ages 10 to 15. 


Prra, by Lucille Mulcahy. Coward-McCann. 
$2.75. Ages 12 to 16. 


Pxiain TALK For Men Unper 21!, by Allen 
Ludden. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. Teen-Age. 


Rowan Farm, by Margot Benary - Isbert. 
Harcourt. 277 pp. $2.50. Ages 12 to 16. 


Toucu Enoucn, by Ruth and Latrobe Car- 
roll. Illustrated by Ruth Carroll. Oxford. 
Unpaged. $2.75. Ages 7 to 11. 

THe Wonperrut Fiicut to THE Musa- 
ROOM PLANET, by Eleanor Cameron. Illus- 
trated by Robert Henneberger. Atlantic-Lit- 
tle, Brown. 214 pp. $2.75. Ages 8 to 11. 





plains: “There was a tradition in the 
family that our name ‘Hunter’ was de- 
rived from the profession of a remote 
ancestor, and certainly the love of hunt- 
ing ran in our veins.” Born in Scotland, 
Hunter went as a young man to an 
Africa that was a hunter's paradise it 
only remotely resembles today. A pro- 
fessional hunter was hired by the gov- 
ernment to shoot great numbers of game 
animals to secure land for the enlarging 
population. Hunter had a go at all the 
African monsters, and holds high-count 
records in killing some of them. He de- 
scribes the animals graphically, at ease 
and as the hunted. 

The greater part of African Hunter 
is fabulously interesting. The lesser is 
tantalizing in its occasional revelations 
of a personality staunch, sometimes 
stuffy, lordly, courageous, and single- 
minded enough to consider his life and 
his adventures with superlative serious- 
ness. 

PLAIN TALK FOR MEN UN- 
DER 21!, by Allen Ludden, makes it 
quite plain why growing-up can be a 
nightmare for many young people. “It’s 
just fantastic how much your clothes 
have to do with the way you score in 
the social game.”.“The generally accept- 


ed pattern for steady couples in high 
school is . . . four dates a week.” “And 
the good night kiss has become a social 
convention, even to the point where in 
some quarters you might be considered 
guilty of bad manners if you don’t share 
a good night kiss on the very first date.” 
“Everything else being equal, if your 
chief rival has four wheels more than 
you have [i.e., a car], he’s got at least 
one good strike on you.” “Fellas, you'll 
be amazed to see how much good can 
come of spending too much money, once 
in a while. I mean it.” These quotes 
(the italics are not mine) startled me. 
Plain Talk is written in a slangy style 
that is annoying now, and will be dated 
beyond redemption shortly. 
OPERATION GETAWAY, by Ron- 
ald Seth, is a modern spy chase. A Brit- 
ish Secret Service agent is dropped by 
parachute into the Iron Curtain coun- 
try of Poznia.to.-attempt the difficult. 
rescue of a 12-year-old boy. The lad: is 
the son of a Poznian atomic scientist 
who has sought asylum in England. 
The professor has been warned by Rus- 
sian. agents. that; unless he’. returns :to 
Poznia: within’ a’ week, his son’ will be’ 
sent to a forced-labor camp. 
.-Poznian. officers.are..always. nipping:at. 
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the heels of the Britisher and his young 
charge, but in such rapidly changing 


locales and situations that the story 
never seems repetitious. The getaway 
adventure is involved, but credible. It 
is enough to carry the story; and it does, 
for Operation Getaway offers character- 
izing notes sufhcient barely to introduce 
its people. 

Ronald Seth was a British spy in Es- 
tonia during World War II, and had a 
chilling career of danger and escape. He 
writes with authority as well as craft. 

Rumer Godden’s new storybook is 
about a china pocket-doll, four inches 
tall, IMPUNITY JANE. The obvious 
doll to sit still forever on a bead cushion 
in an elaborate doll-house, Impunity 
Jane is instead a wild one, a rebel and 
an adventurer. Through several genera- 
tions of indifferent little-girl owners, 
Impunity Jane wishes so hard that she 
nearly cracks—to be a bugle or a shut- 
tlecock, to be a soldier, to play with a 
boy’s clockwork railway, most of all, “to 
go out in a pocket.” Once on a modern 
day, seven-year-old Gideon comes to 
visit at the house of Impunity Jane's 
current owner. Here for the first time is 
a child upon whom Impunity Jane can 
make her wishes tell. Gideon conscious- 
ly turns thief, and puts Impunity Jane 
into his pocket. 

The best of all lives ever wished for 
now opens for the little doll. Gideon's 
pockets have real holes through which 
she can view the wonderful world. Gid- 
eon runs and skates and scoots and 
swings, with Impunity Jane in his pock- 
et doing the same. A sticky snail named 
Ann Rushout lives there, too. Two trou- 
bles plague Gideon: in the back of his 
mind, the knowledge that Impunity 
Jane is stolen; in the forefront, the 
worry that the splendid gang of neigh- 
borhood boys, led by the well-armed and 
masterly Joe McCallaghan, will discover 
him for a sissy. 

Sometimes a small book is called a 
gem. If the word means a piece of writ- 
ing perfectly formed, polished, and set 
in the right frame of feeling, humor and 
flavor, it can be applied to Impunity 
Jane. 


A NAMELESS little mare and a name- 
less Indian boy who loves her are 
the central figures of Ann Nolan Clark’s 
BLUE CANYON HORSE. The horse 
escapes from the Indian farm in the 
canyon and climbs wildly to join the 
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herd at the mesa top. Through many 
moons, as Indians mark the passing of 
time, the little mare runs with the herd. 
After the birth of her colt, however, she 
heeds another instinct: to follow the 
trail down to safety and human affec- 
tion. 

Blue Canyon Horse is poetic in its 
attention to words and in its manipulat- 
ing of them. The story is as simple as a 
piece of Indian folklore; the character- 
ization is adequate. There is a fit primi- 
tive feeling, and motion, in Allan Hou- 
ser’s illustrations. With the text, they 
make up a worthy book, with as much 
appeal for adult bibliophiles as for seri- 
ous young readers. 

TOUGH ENOUGH, by Ruth and 
Latrobe Carroll, is the story of a mis 
chievous puppy who belongs to a little 
boy of the Smoky Mountains. Beanie, 
the voungest of the five Tatum chil 
dren, is shaken by suspicion that his 
bright and beloved little dog is the var- 
mint that is making away with the Ta- 
tum chickens. Slower to suspicion, his 
father, nevertheless, decrees that Tough 
Enough must be kept chained. The 
puppy accompanies Beanie and his sis- 
ter Annie Mae on the unhappy trek 
down the mountain to the valley store 
to buy a new, strong chain. On this 
trip, the children encounter springtime, 
which has not yet reached their high 
home. And on this trip, Tough Enough 
proves his worth and saves his freedom. 

Tough Enough is a fine-looking book, 
and its story is adroit and childlike. The 
boy and the dog are an inevitable com- 
bination of small things, sharing a pri- 
vate happy circuit in the big workaday 
world. The Tatum family life is com- 
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fortable and comforting. Its mountain 
setting is impressive, and_ particularly 
lovely in the gentle ways it welcomes 
spring. 

In THE WONDERFUL FLIGHT 
TO THE MUSHROOM PLANET, 
by Eleanor Cameron, David Topman 
and his pal Chuck Masterson go on q 
journey into space in a homemade rocket 
ship sustained, propelled, and navigated 
by the magical inventions of a curious 
little man named Tyco M. Bass, who is 
suddenly obsessed with the conviction 
that his people, residents of satellite 
Basidium-X are in great trouble. To res- 
cue them, he needs the fated assistance 
of the two boys. 

The nicely formed situations and 
complementary people of the opening 
sections of The Wonderful Flight to the 
Mushroom Planet are the best elements 
of the book. They are followed by a 
heavy and not particularly imaginative 
space adventure. The scientific solution 
of the Basidium mystery is dully ele- 
mentary, and unsatisfying. 

There is more promise than perform- 
ance in The Wonderful Flight, but the 
promise is unusually intriguing and the 
performance suggests a capable talent 
still uncertainly directed. 

GINNIE AND THE NEW GIRL, 
by Catherine Woolley, is a story for 
grammar-school girls. Ginnie has ap- 
peared in previous books, as has her best 
friend Geneva. Presently, the “closed 
corporation” of Ginnie and Geneva is 
threatened by a glamorous and seeming: 
ly selfish newcomer, Marcia. Popular, 
self-reliant Geneva accepts the new 
friendship, but Ginnie feels only that 
Marcia is taking away her best friend, 
and she is downright rude to the new 
girl. The story is concerned with the 
happy reconciliation of Ginnie and 
Geneva, and the ultimate revelation of 
Marcia’s real self. 

There are any number of salutary 
lessons, some large and some small, in 
Ginnie and the New Girl. The lessons 
are palatable, in a nicely paced plot 
among simply presented but interesting 
people. 

Elisabeth MacIntyre’s MR. KOALA 
BEAR is an engaging rime for young 
est readers. The sedate bachelor Mr. 
Koala Bear has a surprise visit from two 
lively little boys who mistakenly claim 
him as uncle. He does his best to enter 
tain them kindly, but it is a hectic time 
of breaking, spilling, eating, and com 
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fusion. There is nothing in the story 
that would identify Mr. Koala Bear as 
an unusual resident of an unusual land— 
Australia. This little book, nevertheless, 
is distinctly pleasant. 

THE HAPPY LION, hero of a new 

picture book by Louise Fatio and Roger 
Duvoisin, lives in a French zoo. He is 
the benign favorite of regular zoo-visi- 
tors until one day when, discovering his 
door unlocked, he goes for a well-inten- 
tioned stroll through the streets of the 
town. The townsfolk react hysterically, 
and the happy lion is puzzled. A neatly 
executed tale, but not noticeably orig- 
inal, its illustrations are spirited, with 
staccato humor that reminds one, mild- 
ly, of the Keystone cops. 
“HIDE AND SEEK DAY, by Gene 
Zion and Margaret Bloy Graham, is an 
indifferent picture book. On a certain 
day, and on into the morning after, 
Jimmy is concerned with things that 
hide: his father’s collar-button; fish in 
a stream, sea-lions in a park pond, ferry- 
boats in a fog; and, finally, children in 
a game of hide-and-seek. There is little 
inter-relation of the things hidden and 
sought; and there is the skimpiest logic 
in the progression of events. 





LETTER FROM IRELAND 

(Continued from page 8) 
to erect a memorial to Oliver Goldsmith 
near the site of the now vanished home- 
stead. All visitors to Dublin are fa- 
miliar with the statue of Oliver Gold- 
smith that flanks the entrance to Trinity 
College. It is one of the finest pieces the 
Irish sculptor Thomas Foley ever pro- 
duced and has been described as “a per- 
fect study of tender, humorous medita- 
tion.” A replica was made of this famous 
statue and was later discarded in the 
attic, or basement, of the City Hall. 
The Goldsmith Society discovered it 
and managed to acquire it. This is the 
memorial they plan to erect in the poet’s 
native place. 

During the An Tostal celebrations, a 
museum, or display, of Goldsmith relics 
was put together by the Society. One of 
the members even produced, surprising- 
ly, “a genuine piece of the hawthorn 
bush.” This is the bush the poet com- 
memorated in the lines: 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the 

shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made. 
Tourists, taking away branches of it as 
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souvenirs, have long ago disposed of it. 

During the sessions of the Goldsmith 
Society, faces glow with interest as yarns 
are swapped on their hero: the pathos 
of his poverty, wanderings, loneliness; 
his folly and vanity, his hidden sweet- 
ness and charity. The speakers outdo 


one another in quotations from the 
poems. 

One of the joys of freedom is the dis- 
appearance of prejudice. It seems to me 
that the rehabilitation of Oliver Gold- 
smith in the new Republic is a most 
promising cultural sign of the times. 





THE ARRIVAL OF MODERN JEWS 
(Continued from page 7) 


that I inherited or learned it, it came to me 
by a revelation from Jesus Christ. You have 
been told how I bore myself in my Jewish 
days, how I persecuted God’s Church be- 
yond measure and tried to destroy it... . 
And then he who had set me apart from 
the day of my birth, and called me by his 
grace, saw fit to make his Son known in 
me, so that I could preach his gospel among 
the Gentiles. . . . I went off into Arabia, 
and when I came back, it was to Damas- 
cus. 
St. Paul’s account is bare of detail, but 
the author of Acts is not so chary of 
color: 
It was on such an errand that I was mak- 
ing my way to Damascus, with powers del- 
egated to me by the chief priests, when 
journeying at midday, I saw, my lord king, 
a light from heaven, surpassing the bright- 
ness of the sun, which shone about me and 
my companions. We all fell to the ground, 
and I heard a voice which said to me, in 
Hebrew, Saul, Saul, why dost thou perse- 
Cute me... -« 
and on through the well-known words 
of revelation and reverence. Thus began 
a literary genre that has enlarged in the 
course of nineteen hundred years to in- 
clude written accounts from every pos- 
sible social, racial and religious strata. 
In our era the literature of conversion 
has become Catholicism’s most natural 
literary form. The convert seems to be 
inexorably compelled to the pen. Para- 
doxically, the private workings of grace 
on the innermost echelons of the human 
soul produces this irresistible impulse to 
communicate the results widely and in 
print. Searching the accounts one finds 
enormous variety and liveliness. One 
can go from the precise, lucid deposi- 
tion of the oriental scholar John C. H. 
Wu (Beyond East and West) to John 
Moody’s bluff business-man’s account 
(The Long Road Home), to the recent 
most charming confessions of an Eng- 
lish geologist, Daphne Pochin Mould 
(The Rock of Truth), converted by an 


almost forgotten saint. 


B PERHAPS because the situation of 
the Jews in our century mirrors the 
terrors of Paul’s time, the circumstances 


of the Pauline conversion has today the 
greatest number of significant replicas. 
On my shelf are twelve books, written 
within the last twelve years, with but a 
single subject —the arrival of modern 
Jews, fellows of St. Paul, at Damascus. 

A perspicacious writer on the mind of 
Paul, Irwin Edman, has spoken of the 
Apostle’s “intemperance of zeal.” Just or 
not, this characterization can be applied, 
to a greater or lesser extent, to the twelve 
I have encountered. These are not luke- 
warm, laissez-faire Catholics; they are 
zealots, and zealous because they look 
out on a vast, seemingly unmovable 
field of folk from whence they came, 
sympathize with the spiritual emptiness 
of most of their fellows, and regret their 
resistance to conversion. Fr. John Oes- 
terreicher, himself a convert from Juda- 
ism, denied this resistance; he optimis- 
tically called his book of biographies 
The Walls Are Crumbling and then, 
almost as quickly demolished his claim 
by using as evidence seven Jews, only 
two of whom actually crossed the thresh- 
old into the Church! 

Inspecting these recent volumes one 
learns something of the nature of this 
Wall. The most potent barrier to con- 
version from Judaism is not a strong 
alter faith, because only two of these 
converts in their mature years possessed 
any faith in Judaism as a religion. Most 
of them were children of religious par- 
ents, but for them the strict Law had 
lost all meaning; they were in the main 
disenchanted Jews whose Wall was ra- 
cial and familial, not religious. In our 
time this racial bond, thousands of years 
old and preserved by the agents of exile 
and ghetto, has been strengthened by 
persecution, so that we have the pecu- 
liar phenomenon of the almost-converted 
Jew who deliberately refrains from the 
final step by a sense of loyalty to the 
persecuted, a feeling that conversion 
would be interpreted as desertion under 
fire: Simone Weil, Henri Bergson, 
Franz Werfel, Sholem Asch and Max 
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Picard shared this conviction and only 
Picard finally escaped: “I had to be 
where the truth was.” 

Another Wall has been a highly crit- 
ical aestheticism which is perhaps par- 
tially racial in character. Paul Lands- 
berg (this account is beautifully given 
in Father Oesterreicher’s book), medie- 
val scholar and lover of order in all 
things, was kept from the Church by 
“an aestheticism which made him de- 
mand of her members and all the facets 
of her life an intellectual and artistic 
perfection they cannot possess. 7 
Simone Weil’s threshold state, described 
so movingly in her Waiting for God, 
parallels Landsberg’s, and they are 
joined in it by Edmund Husserl who 
could not, despite strong conviction, 
open the New Testament always pres- 
ent on his desk: “Once I open it and 
read it I shall have to give up philoso- 
phy.” These Werdesein-Catholics died 
without ‘speaking up, some of them in 
the terrible silences of Hitler’s ovens. 
Another, Max Schuler, a convert who 
deserted his new faith, died “in loneli- 
ness, buried in ice,” having never really 
crossed the threshold he professed to 
have left behind him. They were all vic- 
tims of what John Friedman has called 
“the rhythm of racial psyche,” but they 
are important because they serve as a 
sort of bridge between a highly resistant 
racial group and a small body of most 
vividly articulate converts. 

I have mentioned John Friedman, 
whose slight volume, The Redemption 
of Israel, is a solidly reasoned apologetic. 
A South African convert, his argument 
is perhaps too condensed and difficult 
to make popular reading, and contains 
too little of himself to hold an emotive 
interest for the reader, but it is in every 
sense a valuable book. He sees reformed 
Judaism as representing “a decline in 
hostility to Christ and Christians and 
Christianity,” one of the few opinions 
in the book which seems open to chal- 
lenge. Emilio Zolli, former Chief Rabbi 
of Rome, would seem to be closer to the 
truth when he said recently (Before the 
Dawn): “You can scratch a Rabbi and 
find a Christian, you can scratch a high- 
ly assimilated western Jew . . . and find 
a Pharisee. . . .” 

Then there is Raissa Maritain’s We 
Have Been Friends Together: in the 
course of this walk-with-me-among-the- 
great sort of autobiography Mme. Mari- 
tain tells of her early life as the indiffer- 
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AMONG OUR REVIEWERS 


ANNE CawLey BoarpMan, author of Such 
Love Is Seldom, has written another biogra- 
phy, Good Shepherd’s Fold, which will be 
published by Harper next year. 

Rev. Francis X. CanrieE.p is Literary Edi- 
tor of The Michigan Catholic. 


Sister M. Ceciiia, O.S.B., is the author 
of Companion to the Missal, published this 
month by Bruce Publishing Co. 

Georce A. Cevasco is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor at Notre Dame College of Staten Island 
and a Lecturer in English at Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York. 

Mary C. Dunne, whose hobby is travel- 
ing, recently returned from two years in Eng- 
land as an exchange teacher. 

Rosert H. Fioop, C.S.B., is Director of 
Libraries at St. John Fisher College, Roches- 
ter, New York. 

Ricuarp P. Frissie is Assistant Feature 
Editor of the Chicago Daily News. 

MarcuerireE GALLAGHER is a staff mem- 
ber of the Chicago Public Library. 

Sister M. Henry, O.P., is a former teach- 
er of anthropology, as well as former Chair- 
man of the Department of Sociology and So- 
cial Work at Rosary College, River Forest, 
Illinois. 

Hyman Francis Jacosson is a free-lance 
writer who has done graduate work in Eng- 


lish literature at the University of Chicago 


Joseru F. Menez is a Doctor of Political 
Science and Assistant Professor at Loyola 
University, Chicago. ” 

Daniet T. Mrrcue cr is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English literature at Loyola Univer. 
sity, Los Angeles. 


James M. O'NEILL is author of Catholic. 
ism and American Freedom and Catholics in 
Controversy, the latter to be published soon by 
McMullen Books. 

Rev. H. A. Reruo rp, pastor of $t. Jo 
seph’s Church, Sunnyside, Washington, has 
written books and many articles on the liturgy 
and the liturgical movement. 

Peter A. Rescu is the author of A Life of 
Mary Co-Redemptrix and other books of Mg. 
riology. 

Mary KarHertne Sweeny is a former 
member of the editorial staff of The Catholic 
Universe Bulletin of Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. E. Surprenanrt, C.S.V., is a teacher at 
Presentation Junior College, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. 

FerpinaNnp J. Warp, C.M., is an Instruc. 
tor in English literature at DePaul University, 
Chicago. 

Georce A. Woons is on the editorial staff 
of The New York Times Book Review. 

Gorpon C. ZaAun is a staff member of the 
Institute of Social and Industrial Relations, 
Loyola University, Chicago. 





ent daughter of religious parents who 
left Russia to escape the precariousness 
of the Jewish situation there. She seems 
never to have been touched by her par 
ents’ faith. Her marriage to the young 
philosopher Jacques, her friendship with 
the talented Ernest Psichari, with Pe- 
guy, Bergson, Leon Bloy —these were 
her influences. In breezy but sincere 
fashion she seems to have almost been 
converted by association. Once there, 
however, her faith became deeply prac- 
ticed and articulate, with all the char- 
acteristic “intemperate zeal.” 


B THE CURRENT spate of books of 
this genre began with the 1951 pub- 
lication of a magnificent testimonial to 
faith, Karl Stern’s The Pillar of Fire. 
This is a book of such tremendous im- 
pact that it will be read again and again 
with the other masterpieces of convert 
literature. Stern’s family was almost en- 
tirely cut away from Jewish tradition: 
in Bavaria as a young child he sang 
“Silent Night” to celebrate the Feast of 
Christmas, was sent to a Catholic kinder- 
garten, passed through a short but in- 
tense adolescent period of extreme Or- 
thodox piety, studied medicine, moved 
temporarily into the intellectual-leftist 


camp, and fled with his family before 
the Nazi threat. In Canada he too strug- 
gled with his sense of loyalty to his race, 
wondering if “in such a moment in his 
tory, even Jesus would not have left the 
Jewish community of suffering.” The 
realization came then that “for the first 
time in Jewish history since Christ, the 
Jews were not persecuted on account of 
their religion but only on account of 
their race.” In Canada he and his wife 
and children were baptized, finding, as 
Edith Stein had before him, that seem- 
ingly desertion and guilt led straight 
back to the heart of Jesus, that Chris 
tianity was not an analgesic against 1 
cial pain but rather a renewal of it in 
its original locale. It was, he found, an 
answer made almost two thousand years 
after the question was first posed: 
“What think ye of this Man?” 

Three other recent books still cling to 
my memory. First, Star of Jacob, Helen 
Walker Homan’s most persuasive life of 
Jacob Libermann, who was venerated in 
1876. A son of the Rabbi of Saverne, 
he studied for the rabbinate, followed 
his older brother into the Church, and 
lived thereafter a holy and dedicated 
life, yearning always for the priesthood 
and yet plagued by attack after attack 
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of epilepsy. Finally at 39, ten years be- 
fore his death, he was ordained, and 
devoted the rest of his days to the es- 
ublishment of a great society of the 

Church, the Congregation of the Holy 

Ghost. His faith had persevered over 

physical and spiritual trials greater than 

most men need to face. He had passed 
heyond race and inte a perfect catho- 
licity. 

And second, G. B. Stern’s recent and 
very cursory account of her conversion 
at sixty-four, All in Good Time. Hardly 
a profound book, or even a very orderly 
or rational one, it still has the virtues of 
its author: honesty, humility and a cer- 
tain humorous self-recognition. Perhaps 
its main value lies in the realization that 
an aging English novelist, motivated by 
a deep sense of personal isolation can 
fnd a belated answer in Catholicism, 
and look back at her conversion and 
herself with a wry smile and a light- 
heartedness uncommon in the genre. 

Finally, a book five years old but with 
the staying power to stick in one’s mem- 
ory: Kenneth Simon’s The Glory of 
Thy People. Fr. M. Raphael Simon is 
now a Trappist; he was an anti-religious 
Jew of reformed parents, who studied 
medicine and became a physician, who 
struggled hard to find “certainty .. . 
this inner certainty by which human 
reason is supernaturally enlightened to 
see the truthfulness of what is beyond 
its natural capacity to know.” Once in 
the Church only the full and entire life 
within it satisfied him. Looking back he 
saw his Catholicism as the perfection of 
his Judaism, the relationship of father 
to son, roots to branches: “Thus did I 
a Jew, without becoming less a Jew, be- 
came a Catholic.” 

Thus did they all, the martyred Car- 
melite nun, the practicing psychiatrist, 
the Rabbi of Rome, the philosopher and 
the poet and the elderly novelist, per- 
fect their Judaism by their conversion. 
Their books are evidence that they un- 

derstood the modern demand on their 
tace—to rejoin the spiritual body of the 
Church. “Spiritually,” said Pope Pius 
XI in discussing whether Catholics 
could be anti-Semites, “we are Semites.” 
Spiritually, in the same way, the Jews 
are, slowly, becoming Catholics, slowly 
accepting an invitation St. Paul made 
to them nineteen centuries ago. 
As both a postcript to this article and 


as proof of the difficulty of keeping up 


with the rush of convert-from-Judaism 
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books, is the appearance recently of 
what might almost be called a documen- 
tary of sin and grace, Lillian Roth’s I'll 
Cry Tomorrow. Written in collaboration 
with two professional writers, Mike 
Connelly and Gerold Frank, this is a 
story unlike any other of its genre. John 
Cogley has mentioned its spiritual alli- 
ance with St. Augustine, and the rela- 
tionship is evident. Miss Roth was a 
musical-comedy and movie star of the 
Twenties and early Thirties whose in- 
secure childhood, insufficient home life 
and premature financial and social suc- 
cess, as well as a succession of unfor- 


tunate marriages, brought her to an un- 
believable state of total alcoholism. One 
reads this book with a growing sense of 
horror, and then watches the rehabilita- 
tion of this remarkable woman, and her 
astonishing conversion, with wonder at 
the perverse and unlikely workings of 
Divine Grace. As a Jewess, Miss Roth 
existed in a void of unbelief: her con- 
version was for the most an act of initial 
faith. She was, literally, brought into 
the Church by the miracle of Fatima, 
out of a spiritual, physical and emotion- 
al morass so devastating it seems almost 
a miracle in itself. 





THE PERENNIAL BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 19) 


headings: “The Ancient World”; “The 
Christian Triumph” (contents: the Ser- 
mon on the Mount; St. Chrysostom on 
a fallen minister of state; Pope Urban 
II on the First Crusade; and St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux on the Name of Jesus); 
and “Renaissance and Reformation.” By 
the fourth section we are in compara- 
tively modern times, listening to Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

One of the many merits of this book 
is that it will give the general reader a 
just and adequate idea of the eloquence, 
nobility of thought, and general sagacity 
of Edmund Burke. No less than four of 
Burke’s speeches are given, two on 
America and two on India. Other speak- 


-ers of eloquence and nobility whose 


speeches are included here are Robert 
Emmet, Daniel O’Connell, de Tocque- 
ville and Cardinal Mercier. Among the 
speakers many readers will remember 
hearing are Franklin D. Roosevelt, Hit- 
ler, Mussolini and Churchill. Hitler’s 
speech of January 13, 1934 Con the von 
Schleicher-Roehm “blood purge”) is a 
fascinating document of weird reason- 
ing, malice and vulgarity. In that con- 
text the words “justice” and loyalty” 
take on a fantastic meaning. What, one 
wonders, makes a great speech, the oc- 
casion or the character of the speaker? 
Some of the addresses here delight for 
their close reasoning, their refutation of 
opponents; others shine in the reflected 
glory of a great event. Perhaps the 
greatest of all are those, and there are 
many examples here, where the char- 
acter of the speaker, through force of 
intellect and/or eloquence, makes the 
occasion itself memorable. 

Those who persuade through the word 


which is not to be spoken but is read 
in cold type must practice an eloquence 
different from that of the speaker. For 
non-oratorical literature the “occasion” 
occurs whenever one opens the page of 
a book. Then the character of the writer 
(as writer, not always the private, per- 
sonal character.) speaks. Of recent writ- 
ers there have been few who have left 
so indelible impression of personality, 
of the silent eloquence of the printed 
page, on readers as has the late George 
Orwell. Doubleday Anchor Books has 
just issued A Collection of Essays by 
George Orwell (95c), which is a se- 
lection of pieces from several books. 
“Looking back through my work,” Or- 
well wrote in 1947, “I see that it is 
invariably where I lacked a_ political 
purpose that I wrote lifeless books and 
was betrayed into purple passages, sen- 
tences without meaning, decorative ad- 
jectives and humbug generally.” This is 
far too harsh a judgment, and it cer- 
tainly applied to nothing (and not all 
these esssays are political) in this col- 
lection. 

Of course George Orwell included 
under the term “political” a class-con- 
scious distrust of the English public 
school and its product (but so does 
Graham Greene, who attended one) 
and a Little Englander’s hatred of im- 
perialism (but Chesterton was a Little 
Englander too). Certainly political bent 
does not warp his literary judgments. 
When writing about Dickens (“He is 
all fragments, all details—rotten archi- 
tecture, but wonderful gargoyles—”), or 
boys’ weeklies, or Kipling he shows a 
powerful and independent mind. It is 
a curious thing that in writing of the 
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public events of his time Orwell had to 
call on a version of the historical imag 
ination: he had to go outside his time 
(beyond it, in 1984) to escape the “en 
lightened utterances” of the ofhcial left 
wing view. Ile had to operate from 
Planet Orwell, a planet which still gives 
off light now that he is gone from us. 

Another classic instance of the act of 
historical imagination is Eileen Power's 
Medieval People (Doubleday Anchor 
Books, 85c), first published in 1924. In 
this book Miss Power recalls the past 
through a brilliant study, based upon 
careful research, of six people, five of 
them quite ordinary in their lives, who 
lived in the Middle Ages. Marco Polo 
is the only one of the six known to 
history, but where the others had to be 
rescued from obscurity he had to be 
pulled away from an obscuring myth. 
Miss Power follows Lord Acton’s dic 
tum that the historian “now takes his 
meals in the kitchen”; that is to say, 
she investigates the lives of ordinary 
people—among them a peasant in Char- 
lemagne’s day, a nun in Chaucer's, a 
fourteenth-century Paris housewife, a 
merchant, and a clothier—by consulting 
account books, ledgers, wills and other 
homely documents. The result is his 
tory of an engaging kind; it is history 
that touches hands with literature, for 
it is to literature that we must go, she 
says, “to sum up everything that his 
torical records have taught us.” 

We know, de ‘Toqueville states, more 
about medieval France than about the 
early years of the American republic, 
for “Anglo-Americans,” he complains, 
have little respect for documents and 
records. We are especially fortunate 
that although much remains forever lost, 
we have much documentation of the 
early life of the Church in this coun 
try. The Newman Press has just re 
issued two of the most important in 
Peter Guilday’s The National Pastorals 
of the American Hierarchy, 1792-1919 
($5.00) and his The Life and Times 
of John Carroll ($7.50). To read both 
is to be back in the area de Tocqueville 
made his own, to see the Church as a 
great and growing American and demo- 
cratic institution. The National Pasto- 
rals is particularly noteworthy as a 
sourcebook in American history and cul- 
ture; there is scarcely an aspect of Amer- 
ican church history which can be dis- 
cussed authoritatively without a knowl- 
edge of what this book contains. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 4) 


path. I am grateful to a friend for loaning me 
her copy. It is certainly the answer to my 
problems: (1) immediate, as a source material 
for a course in contemporary literature in 
which I am presently enrolled; (2) for the 
future I can expect from it concise, unbiased 
and complete appraisals of the books people 
are talking about. 

I subscribe to some fine Catholic period 
icals. 1 find they do a good job of reviewing 
Catholic books but are unable to cover com- 
pletely the many others. In my work, as a 
public school teacher, it is these “others” I 
am often asked about, and I can’t read them 
all personally. I hope to see a great deal more 
of Books on Trial. 

Mrs. Henry JANns 
Sprague, Washington 
SPARE COPY WANTED 
Editor: I shall appreciate your inserting in 
Books on Trial, a notice of my need of miss- 
ing back issues. They are as follows: Jan.- 


Feb., 1952, Vol. X, No. 5; Jan.-Feb., 1953, 


through April, 1953, Vol. XI, Nos. 4, 5 and 
6. I have tried various other sources to obtain 
the above back issues, and would greatly a 
preciate your help. . 
Sister Georcerra, S.C.N. 
Lourdes Hall Library 
St. Joseph Infirmary 
Louisville 17, Kentucky 


CORRECTION 
Editor: I notice in the interesting copy of 
Books on Trial that arrived yesterday that 


your index [in the June issue], both under 
my name and that of The Long Road of Fo 


. ther Serra, says the issue contains a review of 


my book, but none is there. 
THEoporE Maynarp 


Port Washington, New York 


The index of Volume XII of Books on Trial 
mistakenly lists a review of The Long Road 
of Father Serra as appearing in the June, 
1954, issue; the review is contained in this 
issue.—Editor 
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